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Christian Reflector. 





The ‘Springtime and Summer of 
Salvation. 


Youth is the most favorable time, ajways, 
for becoming a Christian. Then the heart 
is tender, and the conscience is easily im- 
pressed, and the mind is more free from 
cares than at a future period, and there is 
less difficulty in breaking away from the 
world, and usually less ¢read of the ridicule 
of others. Then numerous promises in the 
Bible meet us, assuring us that God loves 
those that love him, and that they who seek 
him early shall find him. No peculiar prom- 
ise is made to man in middle life, or in old 
age. The time of youth compared with old 
age has about the same relation to salvation, 
which spring-time and summer, compared 
with winter, have with reference to harvest. 
The chills and frosts of age are about as un- 
favorable to conversion to God as the frosts 
and snows of December are to the cultiva- 
tion of the earth. He who suffers youth to 
pass by, intending to become a Christian 
when he is old, is acting in about the same 
way in which he would act, who should suf- 
fer the genial suns of April and May and 
June to pass by, and should intend to strike 
his plough in the soil when stern winter 
throws his icy chains over streams and fields, 
and when the whole earth has become like a 
hard rock. The great mass of those who 
are saved are converted in early life; and 
when that season passes away, it is like the 
passing away of spring and summer in refer- 
ence to the harvest. At no future period of 
life can you find the same advantages for be- 


coming a Christian. You may live many 


most of all, the Holy Spirit makes your heart 
tender, and speaks with an unusual power to | 
ithe soul. But such atime, with all its ad-| 
vantages, usually soon passes away; and | 


the confidence which you had in them be- 
comes an argument for religion; and when, 


those advantages for salvation you cannot} 
again create or recall—any more than you | 


| can call up the bloom of spring in the snows 


| of December.—Rev. A. Barnes. 








| Lowliness of Mind. 


| 


It is not by the opposition the world offers 
| to an innocent and holy life; it is not by the} 
severe self-denial and oppressive services| 
| which the gospel extracts from us; it is not} 
}even by the strict observance required of 
| moral purity and social duties alone—that the 
| path of life is rendered so narrow, and that 
man is so reluctant te enter upon it. The 
difficulty consists not so much in the evils 
which lie around him, as in those which 
spring up within him. The control of sinful 
appetites and desires does indeed demand his 
constant care and vigilance: but it is the 
pride of his heart which presents the chief 
| obstacle. He cannot bear to be told that 
his nature is a corrupt, a fallen, a sinful na- 
ture; that the carnal, or in other words the 
| natural, mind is at enmity with God; that if 
he seeks to be reconciled with God, he must 
| seek it alone through the merits of a Re- 
|deemer. ‘To him, not to his own doings, 
| however diligently he may labor in the regu- 
lation of his own mind, or in the service of 
his fellow-creatures—to his Saviour he must 
refer the whole merit and the whole efficacy 
of his salvation. That Saviour hath said, 
that ‘he came to seek and to save them that 
were lost.’ And every man who would be 
his disciple, let him be the wisest and the 
most virtuous of men, must believe that he 
himself was one of those lost creatures whom 
Christ came to save. He must not only ac- 
knowledge with his lips, but in his beart he 
must fee], that in the sight of God his best 
deeds are nothing worth; that however they 
may tend, as they certainly will tend, to make 
him happier upon earth, they have no power 
whatever to raise him to heaven. 

Nay, more than this; if he trust to himself, 
if he indulge himself in setting a value before 
God upon any thing he does, these very 
deeds will be the instrumental cause of his 
ruin. ‘They will lead him from that gate 
through which alone he can enter, and will 
carry him farther and farther in a wrong direc- 
tion. His good works will never bring him 








years; and in future life I do not deny that) (4 Christ; but if he lay hold on Christ in sin- 
you may find some advantages for becoming | cerity of faith he will easily and quickly 
religious, and I do not deny that you may bring him to good works. He is the way, 
then become a Christian. But whatever | the truth, and.shelife..He is emphatically 
there was in that season that -was peculiarly | called the door of the kingdom of heaven. 
favorable will return no more, and can be! No man cometh to the Father but by him. 

found no where else. And when you have) Neither have we yet described the full ex- 
stepped over the limits of youth unconverted, ‘tent of that humility to which the heart of 
you have gone beyond the most favorable | jan must bow before he can be a disciple of 
time you can ever have for preparing for | Christ. And the part which remains to be 
heaven. But suppose that youth is to be all told will perhaps to many minds appear much 








your life, and you were to die before you 
reached middle life, what then will be your 
doom? 

A season when your mind is awakened to 
the subject of religion, is such a favorable 
time for salvation. All persons experience 
such seasons ; times when there is an unusu- 
al impression of the vanity of the world, of 
the evil of sin, of the need of a Saviour, and 
of the importance of being prepared for 
heaven. These are times of mercy, when 
God is speaking to the soul. Al! men, I 
say, experience them. They do not occur, 
indeed, often in political excitements—in the 
pressure of business—in the struggles of am- 
bition, or amidst the dense throng that is 
crowding on for gain and honor. But they 
occur when those stormy scenes are lulled to 
repose, or in the intervals when the mind is 


turned away from them; in the evening, | 
when, weary and sad, you come home to the | 


quiet of the family; in the stillness of the 
Sabbath, when the thoughts are turned to 


the world of rest; in the sanctuary, when the 


words of the gospel drop like rain, and distil 
as the dew; in the moments of calin retro- 


spection, when a man sits down to think | 
over the past, and when he cannot but think | 
of the life to come; on the bed of sickness, | 


when he is shut out from the world, and in 
those moments when he thinks, he scarcely 


knows why, of the grave, of judgment, of | 


eternity. ‘hose are ‘summer’ suns in re- 
gard to salvation. 


tions and strifes of public life, they are with 


Compared with the agita- 


reference to salvation what gentle summer 
suns are to the husbandman, compared with 
the storm and tempests when the lightnings 
flash, and the hail beats down the harvest 
which he had hoped to reap. And the far- 
mer may as well expect to till his soil, and 
sow and reap his harvest, when the black 
cloud rolls up the sky, and the pelting storm 
drives on, asa man expect to prepare for heav- 
en in the din of business, in political conflicts, 
and inthe struggles of gain and ambition. 
But all—all that is favorable for salvation, in 


such serious moments, will soon pass away, | 


and when gone they cannot be recalled. 
They are favorable moments, sent by a mer- 
ciful God, to call you from the world, to 
prepare you for heaven. 
like the summer sun in reference to the har- 
vest. Lost, or neglected, they are like the 
passing away of spring, when not a furrow 
has been turned, or a seed sown. 


Improved, they are 


A revival of religion in like manner is a 


There 
are influences on your heart when others are 


favorable time for securing salvation. 


pressing into the kingdom, which exist at no 


harder than what has been already stated. 
For in thus turning from the lying vanities 
of self-righteousness to the true and living 
God, he must not flatter himself that the 
change is his own work. He must not take 
| credit to himself for the victory, but must 
give God the praise for having calied him 
out of darkness into his marvellous light. 
|*No man cometh to me,’ saith our Lord, 
| “except my Father draw him.’ To God, 
then, be our thanks and praise rendered, | 
|as the giver not only of our natural, but 
of our spiritual life. He is, as the church 
often confesses, the author of all 
ness. ‘Of his own will he begat us with 
| the word of truth. ‘It is God that worketh 
in us both to will and to do of his own good 
pleasure.’ His grace brought us to the 
knowledge of the truth; and unless we resist 
or neglect his gracious influence, in spite of 
all the powers of darkness, his grace will 
preserve us in it.—Bishop of Liandaf. 





godli- 





For the Christian Reflector. 


Universal Salvation and Endless Pun: 
ishment, 


Messrs. Eptrors,—-The next argument 





in proof of the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment, is number 

69. ‘He that overcometh shall inherit all | 
things, and I will be his God, and he shall 
But the fearful, and unbeliev- 
ing, and the abominable, and murderers, and 


be my son. 


whoremongers, and sorcerers, and idolators, 
and all liars, shall have their part in the} 
lake which burneth with fire and brimstone ; 
which is the second death.’ Rev. 21: 7, 8. 
The verses which immediately precede the | 
foregoing quotation, speak of the New Jeru-| 
salem, where all things are made new, and | 
where there is no more death, neither sor- | 


row, nor crying, nor pain; and it is in this! 
connection, and under such circumstances, | 
that the inheritance of all things is promised 
to him that overcomes. ‘This inheritance is 
therefore in the immortal state. And direct-| 
ly in contrast with this character, are placed 
the fearful, and unbelieving, &c., who are | 
to have their part, their portion, (not a part | 
of their part), in the burning lake—which, | 
as has been already seen by the contrast, is | 
in the eternal state. And this is further | 
shown, by its being called the second death, | 
a death in a certain sense after the first, the | 
same that is mentioned in the preceding | 
chapter as being realized after the general | 
judgment. 

70. ‘And there shall in no wise enter 


Lamb’s book of life will be saved. And we 
have already seen, that those not in that 
book will be cast into the lake of fire, and 
not be merely excluded from the New Jeru- 
salem. 

71. ‘ He that is unjust, let him be unjust 
still; and he which is filthy, let him be 
filthy still ; and he that is righteous, let him 
be righteous still; and he that is holy, let 
him be holy still.” Rev. 22: 11. 

Not till probation is passed, and life’s 
scenes are o’er, is language like the forego- 
ing applicable to mankind. I: proves, how- 
ever, that there is a period when probation 
ends, beyond which no change occurs, the 
character, whether good or bad, being un- 
alterably fixed. This explodes the doctrine 
Restoration Universalism. 

72. ‘Blessed are they that do his com 
mandments, that they may have right to the 
tree of life, and may enter in through the 
gates ‘into the city. For without are dogs, | 
and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and mur- 
derers, and idolators, end whosoever loveth 
and maketh a lie.’ Rev. 22: 14, 15. 

The time for doing God’s commandments, | 
is the present life. Those who do them | 
not, but go through life in sin, will not en- | 
ter the holy city, and will not partake of the 
tree of life; for wirnour that city are all 
such wicked characters, as is expressly 
shown ir the passage before us. 


73. ‘I testify unto every man that hear- | 
eth the words of the prophecy of this book, If 
any man shall add unto these things, God shall | 
add unto him the plagues that are written in 
this book; and if any man shall take away from | 
the words of this prophecy, God shall take | 
away his part out of the book of life, and out of 
the holy city, and from the things which are 
written in this book.’ Rev. 22: 18, 19. 

The plagues written in the book of Rev- 
elation are, the lake of fire and brimstone or 
second death, torment forever and ever, and 
other kindred ones, amounting to endless 
punishment—which those are to suffer who 
make additions to the book. Those who 
take from it, will have no portion in the 
book of life, nor in the holy city, nor in any 
of the blessings contained in this book. If 
this is not proof of the endless punishment 
of such characters, I should like to know 
how endless punishment could be taught 
either by words or circumstances. O how 
can any who believe the Bible, believe also 
in universal salvation, in view of passages 
like this? 

I have come to the conclusion, Messrs. 
Editors, to make out a round hundred argu- 
ments in proof of the doctrine of endless 
punishment, as an offset to the tract of the 
editor ofthe Trumpet, and a round hundred 
only ; so that there will be but twenty-seven 
more. I make this announcement now that 
your readers may not think that the subject 
is interminable. 

Yours in the truth, 
Origen Bacue.er. 





Tendencies of Romanism. 
[The following extracts are taken from Prof. Park’s 
Dudleian Lecture before the University of Cambrid; 
published in the Bibliotheca Sacra.]} 





it] 


It is not to be expected of men who allow 
a host of intercessors to obscure their view 
of the Holy One, and who use material rep- 
resentations even of these interceding saints, 
that they will place a high estimate on the 
preaching of the gospel. Accordingly we 
find that Romanism depresses the pulpit for 
the sake of aggrandizing the ceremony of 
the mass. In some ages of the church she 
has almost entirely discarded the sermon, 
and sacrificed the instruction of the mind to 
impressions upon the sense. It is the prom- 
inence of the pulpit which gives impulse to 
general education, and the history of Ro- 
manism shows that where preaching is made 
secondary to forms, the mental character of 
both clergymen and laymen loses a quicken- 
ing influence. 

When a Protestant enters the sanctuary, 
he is made thoughtful by the words of prayer 
and the reading of the Scriptures; and we 


| will be misunderstood. 


|truths which it unfolds. 





are unable to measure the degree of mental 
improvement which he receives from servi- 
ces thus adapted to his understanding. But) 


the Romanist is not instructed by the reiter- | 
ation of his stereotyped observances. He) 
hears the Bible read in a language which | 
imparts to him none of its meaning, and in | 
some churches he cannot even distinguish | 
the words of the scriptural lesson, for these | 
are drowned in the tumult of the ringing of | 
bells and the pealing of the organ, which are 
designed to honor the recital of what would 
be more truly honored, if it were simply 
made intelligible or even audible. The ra- 
tional Protestant is instructed by the sacra- | 
ments of Christianity. They were intended 
to be sermons to the mind, and thereby to 
the heart. But the genius of Rome has 
transferred them from symbolical discourses 
into a species of necromancy. They are de- 
scribed as operating not by rational appeal, 
but by a kind of talismanic influence. Pro- 
testantism would sanctify men by the truth 
which enlightens the intellect, but Roman- 


ism depends on the mechanical working of 


rites that supersede our own activity. Pro- 
testantism insists, first of all, on faith by 
which man is to be justified, and faith in- 
volves a vigorous exercise of reason; but 
Romanism lays chief stress upon external 
ordinances which can renovate the soul 
without a rational contemplation of the truth 
addressed to it. . ° ° ° 

A deference for truth as such, does not 
characterize the Romish literature. Even 
the writings of Moehler, Klee and Wiseman, 


them, and in securing a majority of votes} 
for the decrees thus clandestinely prepared, 
although ostensibly inspired. The themes 
with which Catholic authors are most inti-| 
mate are of inferior worth. They are the 
endless genealogies of bishops, the fables of 
the apostolical succession, the niceties of the | 
schoolmen, themes of external interest—sel- | 


dom of inward dignity. It was the divine | 


|commendatjon of Aaron, ‘I know that he! 


can speak well;’ but the Romish priest is re- 
quired from the nature of his office to chant 
well, and to be a religious martinet, rather | 
than a comprehensive reasoner. Where so| 
little is demanded of the teachers of the peo- | 
ple, what ean be expected from the people 
themselves? ~~ ” a ° ° 

As feeling is elicited by thought, we must 
presume that a theological system which is 
unfavorablego.the intellect will also be inju-] 
rious to the heart. The doctrines of Ro- 
manism become, often, morally injurious by 
means of their peculiar tendency to be per- 
verted. 
nicety of distinction, that they cannot be 
safely stated without being critically ex- 
plained. But the whole system of Roman- 
ism is averse to explanation, 


Many of them involve so much 


It needs in a 
pre-eminent degree the discussions of the 
pulpit, but it gives little time for those in- 
structive addresses without which its dogmas 
It teaches the intel- 
lect so seldom, and beguiles the fancy with 
such a gorgeousness of rites, that the people 
will often imbibe pernicious ideas of even the 
Its appeals to the 
imagination are so striking, and to the judg- 
ment so feeble, that men will form such no- 
tions of it as are most agreeable to their vi- 
tiated tastes. When aman is bowed down 
under a thought of his sinfulness, and is 
therefore simply commanded to eat no meat 
fur a month, he will not understand the na- 
ture of faith, and will misunderstand the na- 
ture of Christian works. ‘There is danger, 
in promising a stricken penitent that, if he 
will give alms to the church, he may have a 
dispensation from rehearsing the prayers 
which had been required of him as a pen- 
ance. He will thus regard prayer as an 
evil, and simony as a virtue. There must 
be danger, in exposing the relics of saints or 
of the true cross to the gaze of men, who are 
not cautiously guarded against the deifica- 
tion of that which so overawes their sensibil- 
ities, ‘here is great danger, in employing 
more of religious machinery than is often 
and fully, in its working and its nature, ex- 
plained to the people. Romanism makes 
shipwreck of the faith, because she has so 
much more sail than ballast. 





Fruits of Infidelity and the Bible. 


Rousseau, the French infidel, on his re- 
turn to Paris, (says Lord Brougham, in his 
Sketches of Men of Letters), went to live at 
an inferior hotel, or rather Jodging-house, 
near the Luxembourg, and there dining at 
the table with the family, he became ac- 
quainted with a female servant, a girl from 
Orleans, where her father had held a place 
in the mint, and her mother had been a 
shop-keeper, but both were reduced to dis- 
tress. Their name was Le Vasseur, and the 
girl’s Theresa. She was about twenty-three, 
of modest demeanor, and so much without 
education, that, even after living with him 
for many years, she never could read the 
figures on the dial-plate of a clock, or tell in 
what order the months succeeded each 
other. He became attached to her ; she co- 
habited with him, and bore him five chil- 
dren, all of which he sent one after the 
other to the Foundiing Hospital, regardless 
of the poor mother’s tears ; and after twenty- 
five years of this intercourse he married her. 
The mother, a vulgar and affected woman, 
lived with them; and the father, whom he 
could not endure, but of whom Theresa 
was very fond, was, on the pretext of econo- 
my, sent at the age of eighty to the work- 
house, where the disgrace of this treatment 
immediately broke his heart. 

Thomas Paine was another infidel, who, 
as some yet alive in this city know, yielded 
up his spirit in a tempest of agony and de- 
spair; alternately uttering fearful curses, 
and calling for help on the insulted name of 
Christ! An aged gentleman, well acquaint- 
ed with him, says,—‘ One evening I found 
Paine haranguing a company of his disciples, 
on the great mischief done to mankind by 
the Bible and Christianity. When he 
paused, I said—‘ Mr. Paine, you have been 
in Scotland; you know there is not a more 
rigid set of people in the world than they 
are in their attachment to the Bible; is it 
not their school-book ? When a young man 
leaves his father’s house, his mother always 
in packing his chest puts a Bible on the top 
of his clothes.’’ He said it was true. I con-| 
tinued—‘*‘ You have been in Spain and Por-| 
tugal, where they have no Bible.’’ He as-| 
sented. ‘* You have been in districts in Eu-| 
rope, where not one man in fifty can read; 
and you have been in Jreland, where the 
majority never saw a Bible. Now you, 
know it is an historical fact, that in one| 
county in England or Ireland there are many 
more capital convictions in six months, than 
there are in the whole population of Scotland 
in twelve. Besides, this day there is not 
one Scotchman in the Alms-house, State 
Prison, Bridewell, nor Penitentiary of New 
York. Now then, if the Bible was so bad a 
book as you represent it to be, those who 





use it would be the worst members of socie- 
ty; but the contrary is the fact; for our 


. 
stairs, leaving his friends and myself staring | by explaining to me that that portion of the 
at one another.’ Dr.’s work which relates tothe subject of war 
When such are seen to be the fruits of in- | was always passed over, and that nothing 
fidelity, contrasted with those of the Bible, | was taken up, in that connection, excepting 
can it be considered of no consequence what j what is found in Kent's Commentaries. 1 
children read, or what a man believes ! | confessed my surprise, and | confess it now. 


N. Y. Telegraph. Dr. Wayland is indeed very decidedly op- 
a posed to war, but he discusses ahe subject 


: i fairly and truthfully, and I cannot but think 
Memory and Conscienee, | that whatever arguments can be brought 


[The following paragraphs on the association of mem- | against war ought to be met and canvassed 
ory and conscience are taken from a discourse by Rev. 
Dr. Beecher.] 

‘Connected with conscience is the office 
of memory. The retrospections of the mind | 
are as rapid as the flashing of lightning. 
More rapid are they than the transmission of 
ideas by the telegraph, between Washington 
and Baltimore, or than that transmission will 
be when, as such may happen, thoughts are 
carritd in a few moments round the earth. 

I knew a man who said, that in falling 20 
feet, when he expected to die, the thoughts 
of a life-time seemed to pass through his 
mind. He thought of his business—of his 
wife—of his children—and of that eternity 
to which he was going. A life seemed to pass 
through his mind, and nothing was lost. So 
it will be when memory summons the acts of 
a life, at the last tribunal. Nothing is lost. 
Thoughts once impressed, but apparently 
lost, will come out again. A life is written on 
our memory, as with invisible ink. It is ap- 
parently lost to our frail sight while here. 
But in the judgment light, it will be seen en- 
veloped around us, and will be unrolled till 
every line and letter is made visible. 1 knew 
a sailor once, who said that when once ina 
storm, on the giddy mast, while trying to 
furl a sail, and could not, he cursed God. It 
passed out of his mind for twenty years, but 
now, in a season of excitement, he said, ‘Now 
I remember it, I am lost!’ 


by those who are destined to be, at least, 

deeply interested in it, whenever it does 

come. Does it not evince a lack of moral 

courage, or a morbid sensitiveness, or both, 

to be unwilling to examine an array of argu- 

ments against one’s chosen profession ? Is 
it not especially unwise not to listen to the | 
praises of peace and to arguments deprecato- 

ry of a resert to violence, if the best and the | 
only true interest of the whole world is to be | 
found ina state of peace? I recently lis- | 
tened to an address, on the “ True Grandeur 

of Nations,’’ delivered by Charles Sumner, | 
Esq., at Boston, on the occasion of our na-| 
tional holiday. My attention was deeply 
rivetted by arguments strongly and beauti-| 
fully set forth, in favor of peace and in oppo-| 
sition to war. I needed none to increase my | 
love of the one and my detestation to the | 
other. I was not convinced that it would be. 
right, as the speaker urged, to put aside all 

means of protection, and to hope for safety | 
by being defenceless against harm. The | 
whole wide world, Christian, Mahomedan | 
and pagan, is yet all too unchristian to be | 
trusted, and too selfish to be tempted by the | 
cenfidence of an unarmed people. Love, all 
powerful, all beautiful as it is, has not yet at-| 
tained her just foot-hold within the great | 
heart of mankind. Violence still stalks| 
abroad, unblushing, in open day, and there | 
are violent men, and violent nations, in| 
whose bosoms the principles of him of Naz- 
areth are not planted, and over whose motives 
and acts his glorious and redeeming doctrine | 
holds no control. ‘ Thou shalt love thy | 
neighbor as thyself,” and ‘ ‘Thou shalt do un- | 
to others as thou wouldst that others should 

do unto thee’’—these two sentences contain 

the leaven that must and can and will regen- 
erate the whole indurated human heart. But 
the time is not yet, though the sound of the 
chariot wheels may be heard, God speed 
them over the wide earth. Yet, though un- 
convinced, as I have said, and not fully sat- 
isfied that the speaker had selected, with 
entire good taste and judgment, the fitting 
time, place and presence for the utterance of 





Preachers of Old Times. 


Almost every one of our most eminent 
preachers has been distinguished by his man- 
uer. This was especially the case with those 
who lived in the early dawn and growing ful- 
ness of the Reformation. That is, manner 
was most conspicuous when it was more 
wanted. The crowds that flocked round 
Paul’s Cross, to listen to the invectives of 
Latimer or Jewell, presented many features 
of intimate resemblance to the masses who 
thronged the moveable pulpit of Whitefield, 
in Moorfields. The same ignorance, the 
same brutality, the same wonder might have 


been traced in both. 


In producing to these 
multitudes, often the rabble of license and 
crime, the majestic truths of religion, it is 
obvious. that the made of presentation would. 
deeply influence the reception. In this way 
Andrews, the learned and good, was incom- 
parable. Colet, the Dean of St. Paul’s in 
1505, was equally gifted. ‘The illustrious 
Sir Thomas Moore thought it not beneath 
his dignity to praise even the language of his 
face. Of Donne, also Dean of St. Paul’s in 


self, had I found that I was deficient in mor- 


his opinions, I should have blushed at’ my- 


al courage to listen to arguments against my 
own views of the matics. dipyessed, “and 
might well have doubted my own ability to/| 
face a foe in fair field, had I consented, as I 
was urged, to turn my back to the champion 
of peace. May the views he advocated soon 
find a realization, a dwelling-place and a 
home throughout the wide world, that world 
which love created and which love came to 





other period of your life. It is a time when 


into it’ (the New Jerusalem) ‘anything | 
there is all the power of the appeal from 


that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh | 


are distinguished for ingenuity rather than prisons, alms-houses, and penitentiaries are 
fairness. The Tridentine fathers displayed | filled with men and women whose ignorance 





sympathy—all the force of the fact that your 
companions and friends are leaving you for 
heaven; when the strong ties of love for them 


draw your mind towards religion ; when all | 


abomination, or maketh a lie; but they) 
which are written in the Lamb’s book of 
life.” Rev. 21: 27. 


Of course, none 


but those written in the} 


far less of disposition or ability to decide for 
themselves what is truth, than of cunning in 
transporting from the Quirinal palace the 


decisions which the Pope had made for | 


or unbelief prevents them from reading the 
Bible.” It was uow near ten o'clock at 
night. Paine answered not a word, but tak- 
ing a candle from the table, walked up 


the reign of James I, an exquisite sketch is 
given by Walton; ‘a preacher in earnest, 
weeping sometimes for his auditory sometimes 
with them ; always preaching to himself, like 
an angel from a cloud, but in none: carry- 
ing some, as St. Paul was, to heaven in 
holy raptures, and enticing others by a sa- 
cred art and courtship to amend their lives; 
and all this with a most particular grace and 
an inexpressible addition of loveliness.’ One 
of his hearers expressed the picturesque ex- 
hortation of his manner most forcibly by say- 
ing, the by-stander might take notes from his 
look and hand. Nor let it be supposed that 
the mingled masses at St. Paul’s Cross, or 
the fiercer rabble in Moorfields, are alone 
touched by this visible rhetoric. Look at 
the Temple, when Hooker was the master 
and Travers the afternoon lecturer. It was 
within those magnificent walls that the author 
of the ‘ Polity’ preached some of the noblest 
theological prose in the English language. 
Of his manner we have the account of a con- 
temporary. He spoke with a grave zeal and 


redeem.’ 





’ . 
Ministers’ Wives. 

[The following article we find in the Western Christian. 
We do not know who is better prepared to judge of the | 
requisite qualifications of ‘ministers’ wives’ than those 
who have experience in the matter. We hope, however, | 
some of the qualifications here specified might be dis- | 
pensed with in Vermont, but we are not certain. Perhaps 
it might be well for each church to decide as to which of | 
these qualifications is not necessary in their minister's | 
wife, Could you get along with a minister's wife who | 
was deficient in the sixth? We are not quite sure that 
this ‘ minister’s wife’ has hit upon the right interpretation 
of the passage quoted. Still, as it may not be wider from | 
he ing than mini themsel i wan. | 
der, we let it pass. We hope all will read it.—Vét. Obs.) 








: 


| 
Mr. Eprror,—You know that a minis-| 
ter’s wife is willing to do her duty when she | 
knows what it is. To obtain this knowledge | 
is often very perplexing. I have ‘ searched | 
the Scriptures’ for it, but in vain. The | 
- é ried 
strange silence of the sacred writers in-| 
creased my perplexity, until my husband 
very kindly explained it in the following | 
manner. ‘The Scriptures,’ said he, ‘do. 
an humble voice, keeping his eye always} not descend to particulars. They lay down? 
fixed on a place to prevent his imagination | general rules, leaving the responsibility of 
from wandering, ‘insomuch,’ says Walton, | amplifying, specifying and applying them 
‘that he seemed to study as he spake.’ His with the world. Therefore, public sentiment 
opponent, Travers, on the contrary, possessed | js to be our guide where the Scriptures fail, 
the gifts which Hooker wanted; and it was) and one principal thing for which ministers 
not, perhaps, altogether because they had to! are set apart is to expound and enforce its 
adopt the popular phrase, Rome in the precepts. Still, to clothe our teaching with 
morning and Geneva in the afternoon, that authority, we observe the good old custom of 
the aisle of the Temple Church were crowd-| taking a text from the Bible in all cases.’ 
ed when Travers ascended the pulpit ; some- In a moment my difficulties vanish. I open 
thing was owing to that preference, felt in- my Bible and read: ‘A bishop must be the 
sensibly by all, of the glowing utterance of husband of one wife.’ 1 Tim. 3: 2. 
our thoughts and feelings, before the calm! In this passage a general rule is laid down 
and stately enumerations of argument or of —a bishop must have a wife. But in deter- 
doctrine.—Frazer’s Mag. mining her particular duties, the Scriptures 
fail. Hence we turn to the other rule of 
West Point | faith and practice—public sentiment ; from 
es ont. | which we learn that a minister's wife should 
[A long and interesting article upon West Point Mili- j be, 
tary Academy, from the pen of H. K. Oliver, Esq., Adju- 
tant General of Massachusetts, appeared in the Salem 
Register of August 18th, from ‘which we make the follow- 
ing extract. The moral cowardice (if it is not that, we 
are unable to imagine what it is,) which shuts out of the 
course of study all the theories of moralists upon the sub- 
ject of war, is nothing remarkable in itself; but it is an 
instructive commentary upon the character of our military 
institutions, of whatever character. The Duke of Wel- 
lington said, not long since, that a man who had nice re- 
ligious notions had better not be a soldier. Are the man- 
agers of West Point Academy afraid of their pupils getting 
to have religious notions too nice for the profession of 
arms, for which the nation is giving them an education ? 
Or is the circumstance, which Gen. Oliver mentions, only 
a natural, sensitive, almost unconscious shrinking from 
discussion of what the heart feels sorely enoagh already 7 
—Christian World | 











1. Like Mary. always sitting at the feet 
of Jesus, in possession of the one thing need- 
ful, regardless of every worldly interest. 

2. Like Martha, she should do all the 
serving, yet without being cumbered by it. 

3. She should be a little more prompt than 
Sarah of old, and have refreshments always 
ready for those travelling angels whose visits 
at the minister's house are not ‘few and far 
between.’ 

4. Like Dorcas, she should ‘keep con- 
stantly on hand a supply 
clothing,’ to bestow upon all the poor saints 
and sinners in the community where she re- 
sides, with a spare box for the beneficiaries 
in college, and the servant who has escaped 
from the blessings of the ‘patriarchal tet 
tution.’ 

5. Like the prophetess Anna, she should 
‘not depart from the temple day or might, 
for the multiplied meeting* of the church and 
benevolent societies require an almost con 


of ready-made 


‘In the course of the examination in Mor- 
al Philosophy, Dr. Wayland’s excellent treat- 
ise being the text book, one of the questions 
which I proposed, was the following : ‘‘ How 
does Dr. Wayland discuss the subject of war, 
and to what conclusion does he arrive?’’ 
The examining Professor excused himself, 
very pleasantly, from giving out the question, 


stant attendance in the sanctuary, and ‘ it is 
the duty of the minister's wife ww attend 
them all.’ 

6. Like the widow of Sarepta, she must 
have the art of using meal out of one barrel 
and oil out of one cruise, the year round, 
without diminishing the quantity. 

Lastly, she must be apt to please every 
body—'‘ becoming all things to all men,’ 
women and children, Grave or gay, refined 
or rade, intelligent or ignorant, affable or 
reserved, as suits the company in which she 
may chance to fall. 

REMARKS 

1, We perceive that it is the duty of 
churches to set apart young women, and ed- 
ucate them for ministers’ wives, 

2. When a church is about to call a pas- 
tor, they should appoint a special committee 
to visit his wife and ascertain whether «he 
be able and willing to performthe labor of 
five ordinary women, without any compensa- 
tion, except the crumbs which fall from her 
master's (husband's) table. 

3. A minister's wife should be always at 
home and always abroad; always serving 
God, and always serving tables, 

Lastly, she must be a little more prudent 
than our Saviour, for he had favorites among 
his disciples, which in her is unpardonable, 
To prevent this, let a committee of the most 
jealous, tattling, fault-finding women be ap- 
pointed to dictate to her when, and how 
ofien, she shall visit each family, 

O, who would not be 

A Minisrer's Wire, 








Northern Teachers at the South. 


Northmen! Read and reflect —As Northern 
male and female teachers exert no small influ- 
ence in forming the character of the youth of 
our land, it becomes Northern men, ere they 
reproach the South for any thing objectiona- 
ble in its character, seriously to inquire, 
what agency have we, or our sons and 
daughters, had in the production of that 
which appears to us odious in Southern 
character,—Ch, Index 

Our brother of the Index will allow us to 
inquire whether it is not slavery that has 
opened the way at the South for so many 
‘Northern male and female teachers?’ why 
have not your sons and daughters risen up to 
occupy the field? We do not doubt their 
natural capacity—we see nothing in the sunny 
breezes of the South to prevent their mental 
culture, Let slavery be abolished, and we 
predict that in one generation all your semi- 
naries will be amply supplied with teachers 
from your own sons and daughters, 

Zion's Advocate. 


Pete Drev.—* The Peast of Qet* woe 
Roman Catholic festival, and was celebrated 
at Quebec, on the Sabbath before the first of 
the great fires with which that city has been 
visited the present season, ‘The holy day 
was profaned by the passing of a long pro- 





| cession of priests and monks through the 


streets, clothed in every variety of garb that 
could win the admiration of an ignorant and 
superstitious populace. In the midst of this 
procession, was a representation of the Eter- 
nal God! a figure consisting chiefly of a large 
dazzling eye, which was carried aloft and 
styled ‘the omniscient eye.’ Now and then 
a string was pulled, which caused the eye to 
move, and at once the infatuated lookers on 
fell down and worshiped! All this glaring 
idolatry and direct profanation of the second 
commandment, in the 19th century, and in 
a British province of North America! Is it 
too much to believe, that God designed, by 
the calamities with which he has since visit- 
ed the idolatrous city, to rebuke the impiety 
of that infamous scene? ‘ Verily there is a 
God that judgeth the earth’—and it were 
devoutly to be wished, that the inhabitants 


| of Quebec might learn righteousness from 


the judgments which he has poured out upon 
them.—Boston Recorder. 





Binte in tHe Scnoois or Sr. Lovis.— 
The directors of the public schools in this 
city have determined that the teachers shall 
use the New Testament in future as a class 
book. When it is considered that the Cath- 
olics were the original settlers of this city, 
and that it forms yet one of the strong holds 


| of popery in the land, we look on the stand 


taken by the ‘directors’ with much satisfac- 
tion, as encouraging the hope that Roman- 
ism will eewhere and every where be de- 
gated in its efforts to destroy the influence 
of the Bible over the mass of our youthful 
But the Romanists take it not very 
kindly that they are not permitted to have 
every thing in their own way—and ask con- 
fidently, ‘ Did you live in a deistical commu- 
nity, would you not complain of the violation 
of your rights, if they were to resolve that 
Tom Paine’s Age of Reason should be osed 
as aclass-book in schools?’ The question 
would be a pertinent one, if the Romania 
were bold enough to avow, that the word of 
God is as false and impious, in his view, as 
the ‘Age of Reason’ i, ia view of the 
Christian. This placing of the Bible on « 
level with Tom Paine, shows clearly how 
much of Christianity there os in the heart of 


Romanism.—J6- 


Prants 1s Overen-Suriis —If you carry 
your pearls around in a lumber-wagon, en 
cased in oyster-shells, and tineasure them out, 
as you would potatoes, in a dirty halfbushel, 
you must not expect the mass of mankind to 
anderstand that they are pearls, mor be sar- 
prised if you find them unwilling to pay a 
high price for them. Thus the mont weighty 
truths may be lost by being connected with 
a dull, awkward, inanimate delifery, a slov- 
enly and clownmh carriage, or offensive per- 
sonal appearance and address in him who 
acts as Christ's ambassador to perishing sim- 
ners. —Ohio Obscrecer. 
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THE CROSS AND SALVATION. 


These were once themes of conversation and 
motives to action. They engrossed the public 
attention. They induced the earnest inquiry and 
the firm reso!ve. They led men to the place of 
prayer, and to the ‘footstool of mercy.’ And 
then had the churches joy and strength, and the 
Lord added to them daily such as should be 
saved. Then the enemies of the truth trembled, 
the strong-holds of darkness were assailed, and 
the triumphs of the cross were multiplied. 

It is otherwise now. The cross and salvation 
are trite or forgotten themes. Religion is left in 
the back-ground ; business and pleasure are up- 
permost and foremost in all ranks, professions, 
circles, families, and trades. The sinner has be- 
come heedless and hardened. The Christian has 
left his first love, and lost the consciousness of 
its sweetness and value. When he reflects, 
which is but seldom, he sighs. He exclaims with 
Job, ‘O that I were as in months past, as in the 
days when God preserved me; when his candle 
shined upon my head, and when by his light I 
walked through darkness.’ The churches lan- 
guish and diminish. The enemy exults, and the 
cause of truth suffers. 

It is time, then, that questions about measures 
and modes of action be dropped. On these we 
havo philosophized and asserted long enough. 
Let us ask, simply, which is better, te serve God 
or to serve Mammon—to live as we did when the 
cross and salvation allured us to humble prayer 
and holy effort, or to live as we do now, forgetful 
of the Saviour and careless of heaven? Autdmn 
and winter are returning, with all their advanta- 
ges of social devotion and individual usefulness— 
i1 what manner do we purpose to pass the sea- 
son? How does it become us, and how does it 
please us, to direct our best thoughts and most 
active energies, in view of the circumstances 
now around us and the retributions before us ? 

Dear brethren! do we not all know that it is 
high time to awake out of sleep? Dare we in- 
cur the guilt of slumbering longer ? 

A recurrence to the cross and salvation, and a 
movement among the people like the movement 
of the breath of heaven among the dry bones of 
Ezekiel’s vision, are demanded by the public morals. 
The principles of Christ’s religion, planted in the 
hearts of the people, are the only conservative 
influence on which we can rely. They are the 
foundation of the moral sense of the community— 
the pledge and promise of a moral life. It is by 
these that men acquire a fixed and sacred regard 
to the law of reciprocity, and the habit of atten- 
tion to those things which are true, and lovely, 
and of good report. These throw around our 
young men a shield of protection; they even re- 
claim from vice those who have already been en- 
snared, and are thus, when made to operate, a 
reformatory as well as a conservative power. In 
the present state of the church and of society, 
young men, and persons of al] classes, are rush- 
ing in throngs, unchecked, to moral ruin, They 
are passing by the way of the theatre, the tip- 
pling house, the bowling alley and the gambling 
room, the shortest road to the gates of death. 
The moral restraints which have in former years 
diminished vice and prevented crime, are relaxing 
and becoming weaker. Let this state of things 
continue for years to come, and what will be real- 
ized? Who can contemplate the prospect be- 
fore us without trembling ! 

A recurrence to the cross and salvation, and 
the special influences of the Holy Spirit, are re- 
quired by the perishing condition of countless 
eonle. MeDUE THe MuIpUGe Are ADsOrvED te pur- 
suits of pleasure and of gain, the interests of the 
nobler, immortal man are neglected—the conver- 
tion of a sinner is an event of rare occurrence. 
Who that has ever considered the worth of the 
soul, can be be indifferent to the carelessness, 
everywhere manifest, concerning its present 
character and future destiny? The conversion 
of a single sinner is an event whose importance 
no human mind can measure. And once it was 
an event of daily occurrence. Converts were 
rejoicing on every hand, and angels in heaven 
were rejoicing over them. How can we be con- 
tent with the present stupor? ‘How can I en- 
dure to see the destruction of ny people and my 
kindred ?” 

*O Lord, revive thy work!’ Let this prayer be 
offered earnestly, sincerely, daily. Fear not ex- 
citement. Shrink not from enthusiasm. It is true 
that men may act injudiciously, with the purest 
and most praiseworthy motives; but none need 








fear enthusiasm in the closet, and in the closet, 
Christian, your first and chief work is to be done. 
Enthusiasm! Would there were an enthusiasm 
in the church worthy of her cause,—that 
would warm her vitals, and thrill through all her 
system ;Alat would rouse her to agonizing prayer, 
and lead her to say, ‘ For Zion’s sake I will not 
hold my peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake I will 
not rest, until the righteousness thereof go forth 
as brightness, and the salvation thereof as a 
lamp that burneth.’ 





THE HOLLIS PROFESSORSHIP. 


This Professorship in Harvard College, which 
is now vacant, was founded by a Baptist. It was 
one of his requisitions that the person chosen 
from time to time to be a Professor, be of ‘ sound 
or orthodox principles.’ The Boston Recorder 
says: That the terms ‘sound or orthodor,’ were un- 
derstood to designate, not Unitarians nor Uni- 
versalists, but, in opposition to these, orthodox 
or evangelical sentiments, as now understood, 
is evident from the great anxiety manifested and 
the care taken, in the appointment of Hollis’ first 
professor, Mr. Wigglesworth, he having been ap- 
pointed while Hollis was yet living. The follow- 
ing are the d ts and pr dings referred 
to, copied from the Boston Recorder of 1828. 





“ At a meeting of the corporation, 23 Jan. 1722, 
the corporation having discoursed among them- 
selves about choosing a Professor of Divinity on 
Mr. Hollis’ foundation, and having formerly had | 
their thoughts on Mr. Wigglesworth for that ser- | 
vice, they sent for him, and having discoursed | 
him in general, and put such questions to him in | 
particular, as by his answers gave them satisfac- | 
tion about the soundness and orthodory of his prin- 
ciples tn Divinity, they did elect the said Mr. E. 
Wigglesworth to be Professor of Divinity on Mr. | 
Hollis’ foundation.” ; 

The following are some of the points on which | 
they examined him: “ Ordered by the overseers, | 
that a minute be taken and recorded of the sever- | 
al heads in Divinity upon which the Rev. Pres- 
ident and fellows had examined Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, viz. that he appeared before the corpora- 
tion and declared his assent,—To the confession 
of Faith contained in the Assembly’s Catechism, 
—To the doctrinal articles of the church of Eng- 
land; more particularly, 1. To the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity. 2. To the doctrine of the 
Eternal Godhead of our blessed Savior. 3. To 
the doctrine of predestination, 4. To the doctrine 
of special efficacious grace.” 











In connection with the above, is given an ex- 
tract of a sermon preached at a public lecture, 
Tuesday, April 6, 1731, in the Hall of Harvard 
College, upon the news of the death of Thomas 
Hollis, Esq. by Professor Wigglesworth. 

This, with the comments upon it, will interest 
many of our readers at the present time. They 
certainly indicate most clearly the will of Hollis; 
the question is, shal! that will be regarded or shall 





it be set aside ? 








“°Tis no mean stroke in his character, in my 
account, that he did not content himself to make 
ample bequests to this society, and then leave tf 
to the conscience of them who had, or might 
hereafter have the direction of it to see that they 


were well improved; but hath from first pel 
sible) out of our _ to misimprove them, or in | 
fe 


taken the ufmost care to put it (as far as was 


any measure to defeat his pious intentions.’ But 
neither the founder nor his first professor was 
experienced in the deep policy of ——— 
nor in the mighty magic by which it djsposes o' 

ience, and annihilates the most sacred obli- 
gations. But we see the solicitude of the found- 
er was awakened by the slightest prospect of per- 
version. Ina letter to Dr. Coleman, of Jan. 14, 
1723, he says, “I was displeased to hear that 
another person at your Board, should say to this 
effect ; on reading my orders, that when Mr. Hol- 
lis was dead, they would make new orders for him.” 
The present liberal Board have devised an easier 
method than making new orders, they have dis- 
covered that words are things of extraordinary 
pliability. 

In the same letter he adds, “I wait to see your 
corporation’s obligation, and how you shall con- 
linue to act.” Ina letter of the 18th of March 
following, he renews the subject of the bond, and 
says that it és the unanimous advice of Gov. 
Shute, Lords Barrington and Bendish, Mr. Neal, 
and Mr. Hunt, that I should “ insist on it, to have 
such an obligation, as strong as may be according 
to your promise in former letters t should have, 
that in all times coming the corporation will per- 
form my trust in the manner appointed in my or- 
ders, and not divert the monies devoted, to any 
other uses; and in case of default hereof to my 
mind, that then, by the power I have reserved to 
myself, | may devise it over to”— &c. 

“Iam of opinion, when you have received the 
letters sent you, as above mentioned, your corpo- 
ration will come into it to send me an obligation, 
and it will not be prudent for you to delay it.” 

In 1726, Oct. 10, Mr. Hollis again writes Dr. 
Coleman thus: “I desire you, Sir, to give me a 

rticular account of my Professor of Divinity, 
| he performs agreeably to my wrillen orders, 
and wherein he is wanting in complying with 
them. 








JOSEPHUS IN REPLY TO HIRAMUS. 


My pear Hiramvus,—Your excellent letter de- 
serves a reply, and I sit downto give you the 
best I can. But don’t tell any one else that let- 
ter-writing is not your forte. I feel bound to be- 
lieve all you say, except when you compliment 
me ; but I fear that the readers of the Reflector 
will vote that you are guilty of what I thought, 
when in your glorious country, was not an uni- 
versal sin—ezcessive modesty. And don’t talk 
about our ‘glorious cities’ again. Alae for 
them! Why my friend, Alderman Challis, Lord 
Mayor elect of London, said the other day at a 
public meeting, that from 70,000 to 100,000 per- 
sons rise in that city every morning not knowing 
where to obtain food for the day; and more than 
60,000 persons in that city are annually charged 
before the magistrates with crime. ‘ Magnificent 
parks!’ too; yes, but they awfully remind one of 
the accursed law of primogeniture. ‘ Baronial 
castles!"—alas what crimes of war and intole- 
rance would their histories unfold ;—but they are 
‘antiquities !"—far less so than your majestic 
forests, rivers, and mountains, sublime in every 
aspect, and singing of freedom and plenty on 
every breeze. 

Do not mistake me. I love my country still. 
Her talents, learning, piety, high-toned morality, 
and perseverance in the prosecution of noble ob- 
jects, command the admiration of the world. 
Could we get rid of that greatest of all curses, a 
religious establishment,—free our commerce from 
its fetters,—and abolish the law of entail, Eng- 
land would yet be happy ; but at present I see no 
other prospect than that of hundreds of thousands 
emigrating from its shores to your States, or 
other equally free lands. Happily all this tends 
to advance the gospel of Christ, and to promote 
the union of his church, which we both so greatly 
desire. 

You remind me of my visit to your happy 
country. The months I spent among you were 


unquestionably the happiest of my whole life. 
The extent, the scenery, the freedom of your 


country; the hospitality, the enterprise and the 
energy of its inhabitants; and the intelligent, 
healthy piety of multitudes of its Christiane, 
filled me with admiration during my visit, and 
with grateful employment now in the review. 
Your country is indeed the very cradle of free- 
dom, civil and religious, and contains all the be- 
ginnings of the noblest, the happiest, and the 
most useful to the world of all empires Time ever 
saw, or indeed that he is ever likely to witness, 

Forgive, me, however, my brother, if I venture 
to hint at two or three things whichI saw or 
thought I saw among you, somewhat detracting 
from that distinguished excellence to which you 
so nobly aspire. Now don’t be offended; I am 
not angry, I wish not to give you pain; on the 
other hand, my English friends tell me that I 
must surely think the Americans—especially the 
Yankees—perfect, for not a word can they get 
from me to the contrary. But you and I know, 
my dear Hiramus, that Jonathan, has a leetle 
fault or two. Now is he not fickle, changeable, 
or as our Episcopalian friends have it, ‘he abi- 
deth not in one stay!’ Why, in politics Jona- 
than’s family have hardly elected a president be- 
cause he professes his abhorrence to a certain set 
of principles, than they begin to find fault, deter- 
mine on a change, and strive with all their might 
to have, next time, every thing as different as 
possible; now they will have free trade—then 
protection to home manufactures—and then free 
trade again. Why, when in your land, I was 
somewhat like the Frenchman in the days of the 
Revolution, who every morning on waking asked 
his servant, ‘Well, what party is in power this 
morning” The same thing in morals. I heard 
of the past adherence of some professors of reli- 
gion to Free Masonry, intemperance, and sla- 
very, and then Jonathan having discovered the 
wrong of all this, runs off to the other extreme, 
denounces all who cannot change so soor as he 
can, or who cannot go so far, denies their Chris- 
tianity, and declares they cannot be human 
beings. Gently, brother ; be not quite so much in 
a hurry ; we shall then get rid of the evils quite 
as soon! Just the same is it in religion, A few 
years ago, here and there a church was some- 
what sleepy, and once ina long distance a good 
old minister was ‘taking his work easy,’ when 
some good men said, ‘this won’t do,’ and then 
revivals,—in some places, I fear, by any means and 
at any price,—were the order of the day; old min- 
isters were dismissed, and al] was to go on at 
railroad speed ;—but alas, the result! In this re- 
spect it seems to me, however, you are now in a 
hopeful state ; you have been taught very pain- 
fully that God only can make Christians; you 
seem humbled, and I find that among you are 
* great searchings of heart.’ God witl yet bless 
you; and while you determine to ‘prove all 
things, I trust you will be equally disposed to 
‘hold fast that which 1s best” May the world 
grow less in your esteem, and heaven and its in- 
terests always appear of infinite importance. 

Yes, you have ‘a missionary debt!” Would 
not Paul say, ‘I speak this to your shame? 
Only think, 8000 churches owe 40,000 dollars! ! 
And you talk of withdrawing missionaries—con- 
tracting your field, and I know not what besides. 
My brother, I tremble, lest you should be found 
robbing God. Rouse to your duty and to happi- 
ness! Devote yourselves and your property anew 
to Him who gave himself to you at the cross. 
Ilear the voice—the infinitely gracious proposal 
of the Supreme— Bring ye all the tithes [not a 
mere fraction of your property, but liberal contri- 
butions] into the storehouse [the treasury in Joy’s 
Buildings] that there may be meat in my house 
[for a perishing world]; and prove me now here- 
with, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not open 
the windows of heaven, and pour you out a 


JSifty thousand dollars. Jonathan says he can beat 








1 ions | 
blessing, that there shall not be room enough to 


receive it..—Be provoked, for once, to good works 
by your brethren in England. When we want 
an extra five or ten thousand pounds—poor and | 
few as we are—we get it, and say no more about | 
it. Look at our Jubilee year; at a time when | 
trade and agriculture were in a state of unprece- | 
dented distress, we raised an ertra hundred and 


England any how, and any day. That's right— 
so he can—only ‘let him do it’—The fact, my 
brotherMs that you want more system in your in- 
dividual churches ;—you want small individual 
weekly contributions, regularly collected,and ac- 
companied with Christian sympathy and prayer; 
and all will be right. Get your hearts right, and 
then, as [ have heard Andrew Fuller say, ‘there 
is a string which goes from the heart to the 
pocket, which you may pull and get all you want.’ 
—Boston seems to be doing weli—but let her 
continue to do s0;—and especially let her thou- 
sands of Baptists take care, all of them, to give 
the weekly cents. 

Alas that religion in England too much re- 
sembles its state with you. The increase in our 
whole denomination in the United Kingdom did 
not last year exceed five thousand persons ; and 
more than these were added to one third of the 
churches, a second third having remained station- 
ary, and the remaining third actually declined. 
The decrease of prosperity is unquestionably to 
be accounted for from an increase of the spirit of 
the world,—from a reaction of the revival efforts 
made a few years since, which introduced not a 
few unconverted persons into the churches, and 
from an undue reliance on means, rather than on 
divine agency. We feel more than ever,—and 
blessed be God, the conviction is extending,—that 
steady, energetic, persevering, individual piety 
will alone sustain and extend the cause of Jesus. 
Ministers and people must more cordially and 
prayerfully unite to contend with difficulty; they 
must feel that the world can only be driven out 
of the church ‘by fasting and prayer;’ and that 
the prosperity of Zion depends on its individual 
members far more than on the pastor. Pastors 
must not, as good Dr. Ryland used to say, ‘be 
bitten by the gad-fly,’ but stay and surmount 
difficulties ; they must not seek great things for 
themselves, but for God and souls; and must 
‘give themselves to the word of God and to 
prayer.’ 

All honor to my old friends in Federal Street. 
—Well, I am sorry that that beautiful house is 
demolished, but I wil! not despair of personally 
congratulating my friends on the possession of a 
better, which I trust our ardent-souied brother 
Hague will preach in till in ‘a good old age’ he 
is called to his eternal reward. You Americans 
do beat all the world for your houses of worship, 
I mean for excellence—while the Baptists of 
London, with very few exceptions, beat all the 
world for small, dark, inconvenient, obscure, and 
dirty houses. Do not let them know who I am, 
or I shall be reckoned their enemy ‘because I 
tell you the truth.’ 

Now my letter does not half satisfy myself, and 
T am afraid you will think that in this instance I 
have formed a right judgment. But do write 
again, and ‘I will try to do better next time.’ In 
the mean while believe it most assuredly true 
that I am fraternally yours, 

Josernus. 





BROWN UNIVERSITY COMMENCEMENT. 
SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY. 

We have never been more gratified at the festival 
gathering of this ancient seat of learning than on 
this occasion. We had been pleased at Cam- 
bridge commencement, and felt fully disposed to 
render justice to its young men, who really per- 
formed their parts with much credit; but our 
visit to Providence was connected with no morti- 
fying compurivons. Woe were quite eatiefied with 
what we eaw and heard. The noble old house 
looked proudly. It was crowded with the 
beauty and fashion of the ‘law and order’ 
State, and we were gratified to see so large a 
representation in the galleries from our own good 
city. This is asit should be. The Baptists of 
New England ought not to forget to gather them- 
selves together at Newton and Brown University 
commencements. We are not half as clannish as 
we ought to be. 

The performances were all highly respectable ; 

not one man stammered or staggered ; no one re- 
quired to look at his manuscript, or receive a 
prompter’s aid. 
The Latin salutatory was well composed, but 
struck us as being wanting in the ‘ore rotundo ;’ 
it seemed to come from a Yankee mouth. ‘The 
progress of American Art, by Fuller,—' The first 
age of English Literature,’ by Hansell,—‘ The 
Classical Oration on the age of Longinus,’ by 
Symonds,—‘ The rise of British Commerce, by 
Woods, were the performances which most 
powerfully impressed us. They were manly and 
dignified trains of thought. 

The degree of A. B. was conferred upon Jas. 
Andem, Eleazer James Avery,Solon Wanton Bush, 
Isaac Foote Cady, Edward Young Cannon, Thom- 
as Stafford Drowne, William Hadley Eaton, 
David Barnes Ford, William Henry Fuller, Wil- 
liam Forde Hansell, Samue! Haskell, Foster 
Henry, William Henry Hubbard, John Davis 
Edmands Jones, James Monroe Keith, Cyrus 
Knowlton, Cornelius Kollock, Andrew Mackie, 
Levi Witter Meech, Charles Joseph Muenscher, 
George Parks, Juseph Elliott Putnam, James 
Carter Seagrave, Edwin Miller Snow, James 
Monroe Symonds, Eli Thayer, William Mortimer 
Willian, Marshall Woods. 

The degree of A. M. in course upon Obadiah 
Wheelock Albee, Samuel Stillman Sumner, Ste- 
phen Elton Brownell, William Staughton Chase, 
John Senton James, Albert Harkness, Charles 
Kendrick Colver, Asa Potter Taylor, John Hunt, 
Charles Grafton Wilberton French, Zuinglius 
Grover, George Burril] Stone, Lambert Jefferson 
Jones. The same degree was conferred upon 
Kazlitt Arvine, A. B. 1840, Wesleyan Universi- 
ty. The honorary degree of A. M. was con- 
ferred on the Rev. Thomas R. Lambert, of 
New Bedford, on the Rev. Francis Bosworth, 
classical tutor in the college at Montreal, and on 
Rowland G. Hazard, Esq. of South Kingstown, 
R. I. 

James Kraft Welch, A. M. at Columbia Col- 
lege, was admitted ad eundem. 

The honorary degree of LL. D. was conferred 
on his Honor John Reed, Lieut. Governor of the 
State of Massachusetts, and on the Hon. Job) 
Durfee, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Rhode Island, and on the Hon. William 
C. Rives, of Virginia. 

There were no honors conferred on Baptists, or 
on the clergy. 

The President’s Levee was crowded, and the | 
evening a very agreeable one. 

The oration before the society, by Rev. Mr. 
Lambert, Episcopal clergyman, of New Bedford, 
was on The Literature of the Revolution. The 
train of thought was good, and the address con- 
tained many valuable suggestions, but it was en- 
tirely too ornate. We never saw or heard 
worse taste in the accumulation of imagery. 

The class of 1822 originally contained thirty 


occasion and dined with his Honor the Mayor, a 
member of said class, which was a very distin- 
guished one. 

The college dinner was largely attended, and cap- 
ital speeches were made by Hon. Mr. Kinnicut, of 
Worcester—Dr. Caswell—Hon. Mr. Rives—Hon. 


members. Fourteen of them assembled on this | 























Mr. Lincoln, of Hingham, and Rev. Dr. Pierce, 


“CHRISTIAN REFLECTOR. 


of Brookline. This last gentieman made @ very 
happy reply to a toast given in honor of Harvard 
University. 

The Phi{Beta Kappa oration, by the Rev. Dr. 
Williams, of New York, was upon the life, char- 
acter and writings of Blaise Pascal. We did not 
hear it. The Providence Journa! says: ‘The fee- 
ble voice of the orator confined to very few who 
could gather close around him, the pleasure of 
hearing a production adorned with all the graces 
of finished style, full of varied and exact erudition, 
and glowing with profound and fervent thought. 
We presume it will be published. It will form 
valuable and permanent contribution te the litera- 
ture of the country.’ 





IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS. 
To the Churches composing the Boston Baptist 
Association. 
Dear Breraren,—The time of holding our 
next anniversary approaches, and suffer me to 
make a few suggestions in respect to our antici- 


pated meeting. | 


1. Let the letters be as definite and concise as 
possible. There will be something more than | 
forty of them to be read, and it is advisable that 
each should be as short as it can be, and yet 
contain the necessary statistical information. Es- 
says and sermons are good in their places, but | 
we submit it to the better judgment of all, wheth- | 
it is proper to send either, in a letter to the Asso- | 
ciation. | 

2. Let the detegates carry from the churches | 
some funds to contribute for the widows of those | 
ministers who have labored and deceased in this | 
commonwealth. Such a contribution will be 
taken, funds are wanted, and the delegates should 
not have the privilege of giving to so good an ob- 
ject alone. 

3. Let us all go with a spirit of prayer and | 
lamentation, and let the churches cherish this | 
spirit at home. ‘The ways of Zion do mourn,’ 
and the history of our churches the past year, 
should tend to humble us deeply before God. 
What a painful account of the spiritual dearth 
shall we give! And what can we do to remove 
the evil, but to draw near to God in our closets, 
and plead for his Spirit; and when we meet to- 
gether unite in one heartfelt prayer, ‘O Lord, 
revive thy work.’ 8. 





PUBLICATION SOCIFTY—DETAILS OF THE 
PROPOSED PLAN. 


Messrs. Epiroxs,—The Reflector containing 
brother Peck’s reply to my first communication, 

8 been received. But before noticing the reply 
«t length, it will be proper to give in detail the 
plan proposed for the adoption of the Publication 
Society. That the warmest friends of the Socie- 
ty, in view of the facts stated in my last commu- 
nication, should begir to inquire, whether some 
advantageous change in its plan of operations 
might not be introduced, is what might reason- 
ably be expected. And permit me to say, that I 
am not the only person, or even the first, by 
whom the inquiry has been instituted. 

In entering upon the detail of the proposed 
plan, I would say, let the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society appoint a Board of Managers, 
Treasurer, and Secretary, as heretofore, and 
Committees of Correspondence in various parts of 
the United States. Let it be the duty of this 
Board to ascertain the wants of the denomination 
for denominational and other theological publica- 
tions; and let them secure a publisher, to publish 
by his own means, upon his own responsibility, and 
as his own, all the denominational, and other 
theological works required, that could not be 
obtained more advantageously elsewhere. And 
in securing a publisher upon such conditions, let 
it be the duty of the Board to obtain for him as 
large a share of patronage as possible, from the 
entire denomination: so as to make it his ingerest 
to publish upon the most extended scale, and 
upon the most reasonable terms, all the publica- 
tions demanded ; and so as to make it the interest 
of the Baptists generally to give him their patron- 
age. And let it further be the duty of the 
Board to endeavor to make it the interest of the 
publisher, to open at the seat of their operations 
a large theological bookstore, containing all the 
theological works required by Baptists, except 
those issued by the American Tract Society, and 
the American Sunday School Union—a book- 
store, comprising a sufficient quantity of all the 
books specified, to meet at all times the demand, 
whether at the counter, or from publishers, 
booksellers, colporteurs, or other sources. I ex- 
cepted the works issued by the American Tract 
Society and the American Sunday School Union. 
These, probably, could be procured at less ex- 
pense, in other places. And in carrying out 
these measures, let it be the duty of the Board to 
hold all requisite correspondence with the com- 
mittees of correspondence, that they may be en- 
abled, in all their operations, to have the concur- 
rence of the denomination at large. Associations 
and State Conventions could render the Board 
valuable service in carrying forward the enter- 
prise. 

I have said, let the publisher issue all denomi- 
national and other theological works required, 
that could not be procured more advantageously 
elsewhere. A large proportion of the religious 
books needed by Baptists, are issued by the 
American Tract Society, and the American Sun- 
day School Union; and these books can be 
bought of these Societies for less than a publisher 
could afford to issue them. And as Baptists have 
a controling voice in the operations of these So- 
cieties, and are contributing annually hundreds 
of dollars to their funds, it is our duty, as well as 
privilege, to avail ourselves of all the advantages 
these institutions afford. 

Let it be the duty of the Treasurer to take 
charge of all moneys of the Society, and disburse 
them as directed by the Board. Let it be the 
duty of the Secretary to keep a record of the 
proceedings of the Board, and to be the organ of 
correspondence. Let it be the duty of the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence to ascertain the books 
needed in their respective districts, to be sources 
of information and counsel to the Board in their 





appropriate work, and to endeavor by their influ- 
ence, patronage and recommendation, to make it 
the interest of the publisher to issue all the | 
works the Board desire him to; and to make it | 
the interest of the Baptists in these respective | 
districts to patronize the publisher. And let the | 
Publication Society hold an annual meeting, to 
hear reports from the Treasurer and Secretary, | 
and to appoint officers for the ensuing year. | 

Of course, according to the foregoing plan, the | 
connection between the publisher and the Publi- | 
cation Society would be voluntary. It would be | 
just as strong as their respective interests could 
render it, and no stronger. In the plan proposed, 
but one publisher is spoken of. In some instan- | 
ces it might be to the interest of the denomina- | 
tion, probably, for more to be employed. 

But it may be said, the plan is not feasible. | 
That the contrary is the fact, I thimk can readily 
be shown. Supposing the Publication Society 
should agree to enter immediately upon the plan 
proposed. The Board of Managers desiring 
Fuller’s Works published, say to some publisher, 
if you will issue these works upon your own re- 
sponsibility, and upon reasonable terms, we will 
give you our patronage, and endeavor to secure 
for you the patronage of the whole denomination; 
would he hesitate to comply with the request? 
Certainly not. He would publish the works, and 
sell them upon terms as reasonable as will the 
Society be able to, upon its present sytem of op- 


eration; and this, too, without any donations 


from the denominat.on for stereotype plates. We 
will take a work strictly dencminational. For 


instance, Carson on Baptism. The Society ope- | 
rating upon the plan proposed. and being desirous | 
of having this book published, makes the same | 


proposition to a publisher, as in the other case. 


The publisher accedes to the proposition, and in | 


due time the book is for sale upon terms as rea- 


sonable, as are those upon which it can now be 
purchased ; and this, too, without any expendi- | 


ture on the part of the denomination for stereo- 
type plates and the examination of proof-sheets. 


We will now take a work whose merits have not | 
been tested by the public. An author has aman- | 


uscript which he wishes the Board to get pub- 
lished ; and for the copy right he demands, say 


| three hundred dollars. The Board examine | 


closely the manuscript, and submit it, as far as 
practicable, to the examination of the Committees 
of Correspondence, and other brethren; and at 
length conclude, believing it to be a valuable 
work, to recommend it to the publisher for publi- 
cation. If the author of the manuscript were 
know by the public, as an able writer and author, 
the publisher would comply with the request of 
the Board without any hesitation; but if other- 
wise, he would hesitate, as three hundred dollars 
are demanded for the copy-right, and as the 
merits of the manuscript have not been tested by 
the public. The publisher, however, could be 
induced to issue the work as desired, even should 
the author be unknown to the public, by receiving 
responsible pledges for the sale of a certain por- 
tion of the edition—pledges, which the Board 
and the Committees of Correspondence might be 
instrumental in securing. It is readily conceded, 
that it would be more difficult to secure the pub- 
lication of manuscripts whose merits had not been 
tested by the public, upon the pian recommended 
for the adoption of the Publication Society, than 
upon the present one. But this, in the opinion of 
the writer, is a recommendation to the plan pro- 
posed, rather than otherwise. Publication So- 
cieties upon the ordinary plan, with extensive 
funds at their control, may afford facilities too 
great for the public good, for the publication of 
manuscripts, whose merits have not been tested 
by the public. Surely, the feasibility of the plan 
proposed cannot reasonably be questioned, wheth- 
er it be adopted or not. 

In my next, I will endeavor to point out the 
advantages of the plan proposed for the adoption 
of the Publication Society, over the existing one. 

September, 1845. Inquirer. 

P. S. In speaking of the advantages to be 
gained from the American Tract Society and the 
American Sunday School Union, perhaps the 
New England Baptist Sabbath School Union 
should have been associated with them. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE REFLECTOR. 


‘Unchanging form! unceasing roar! 


Niagara, what art thou? 
Ss th A, 4 





- eS 
The breath, the voice, the robes of God!’ 


Tt was once said, ‘nature has many waterfalls, 
a few cataracts—one Niagara. That stands 
alone, vast, grand, indescribable.’ With the 
sentiment of this language I most fully agree. 
That Niagara is ‘vast and grand,’ no one, who has 
gazed upon the maddened plunge of its waters, 
or listened to their thundering roar, will for a 
moment deny. And of the utter impossibility of 
describing it, I spoke in my last. Yet I suppose 
the impression made upon individuals, by the 
sight of this great curiosity, would not in all 
cases be the same, but differ with the structure of 
their minds, the cultivation of their tastes, and 
their habits of observation and reflection. Some 
would be filled with awe and be conscious of no 
other emotion. Others might be overpowered 
with the emotions of sublimity and grandeur, or 
feel only that it was terrible, And still others 
would be conscious of differing emotions min- 
gling their influence, or blending their powers, so 
as to render it impossible to say which was pre- 
dominant. To them, the cataract might have ‘a 
fearful but a fascinating beauty, a dreadful but al- 
luring greatness.’ But it seemed to me that a 
Christian could not but be reminded of his own 
Christianity. Though there is nothing there or 
elsewhere in nature to speak of Christ, of his atone- 
ment and mediation, yet a Christian would feel, 
while viewing that wonder, that justice and 
mercy had met together, that righteousness and 
truth had kissed each other. And while he was 
reminded of the terrors and thunders of Sinai, he 
would be reminded of the mercy and hope of 
Calvary. 

He walks out to look at Niagara, and make 
observations from different points. He finds him- 
self amidst scenery in perfect harmony with the 
cataract itself. ‘The spray from the rushing wa- 
ters falls thick around him, and in sunshine, go 
which way he will, a bright and most beautiful 
rainbow, varying its dimensions with each change 
of his position, will accompany him like his shad- 
ow. And while, on the one hand, he sees almost 
an ocean of water, rushing in apparent madness 
and wrath, plunging at asingle leap one hundred 
and sixty feet, he is overawed, and feels that God 
is infinite and himself nothing—that it is a fearful 
and dreadful thing to fall into the hands of a Being 
so terrible in his works, and awful in the display 
of his mighty power. And as he stands treimn- 
bling with dread and with awe, while Icoking at 
the raging waters, and listening to their roar, he 
turns, and there beneath him, and almost at his 
very feet, is spread out in celestial beauty the 
bow of promise and of hope. It softens and com- 
poses his feelings, and he realizes that while God 
is great, and just, and terrible, he is also a God of 
mercy and of love. And he begins to confide as 
well as fear, and says, 

‘ Bright bow of promise, 
Sit ever thus upon the beetling brow 
Of the dread cataract, which but for thee 
Were all too terrible.’ 


It is to be lamented that the Falls and all the 
scenery around could not have escaped the hand 
of innovation, and been left unmolested and un- 
touched. But alas! it is not so. On the Ameri- 
can side the village extends near to the banks of 
the river, and a portion of the water from above 
the cataract has been turned froin its course, and 
made to carry some two or three mills of different 
kinds. Utility is the criterion by which Ameri- 
cans in this age test almost every thing. If they 
can make a thing subservient to purposes of gain 
it is valuable to them. If not, then however 
grand, or sublime, or beautiful it may be, it is in- 
capable of affording them much pleasure. There 
certainly was some discernment in the wit, who 
a few years since, while describing ina kind of 
verse the impressions that would be made upon 
men of different nations and classes while view- 
ing the Falls, put the following couplet into the 
mouth of a true-born Yankee. 





‘I’ve viewed them Falls from every quarter, 
And think ’em but a waste of water,’ 


Bat it should be remembered that we are but 
young a8 a nation, and our utilitarian views will 
be somewhat modified as we grow older, and have 
more time and ability for the cultivation of 
taste. 

Without dwelling upon the numerous objects 
of interest, in the vicinity of the Falls, I wish to 
direct the attention of your readers to one which 
has been too much overlooked. I allude to the 
whirlpool, which is three miles below the cataract, 
in the Niagara river. Next to the cataract itself, 
this is the greatest of nature’s curiosities. The 


| Waters of that mighty river rash down, emptying 





themselves into this vast basin, which is nearly 
circular, ‘and shut in on every side by towering 
and tree-crowned banks.’ The only outlet to this 
basin is a parrow one, across whieh you can al- 
almost throw a stone, and which forms an acute 
angle with the channel of the rivec above. There 
is nothing in the whirlpool to awaken the emo- 
tion of beauty. You gaze at its waves, and 
billows, revolving round and round, carrying 
with them pieces of timber, trees and sometimes 
bodies of men, which have been swept into it, 
and are fiiled with terror, and awe, and it may be 
sublimity, but beauty it has none. And yet one 
hardly knows how or when to turn away from a 
scene so solemn and impressive. 


Though there 
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jel Sharp by his side to plead for the commesg 

| courtesies of Christian life.’ 

The Register says upon this, that ‘the truth 
leaks out at last. Dasiet Suaar was honored, 
but E. L. Macoon was neglected. Ho met with 
“Christian sympathy !!" at Rome, but was “noo. 
fellowshipped ” in England! Now, why was thie?! 
continues the Register. * Mr. Maeoon knows why, 
“Southron "as he is, if Eagheh Christians could 
have regarded him as a friend of the negro, a foe to 
oppression, an advocate for freedom ;—if he could 
have proved to their satisfaction,that though he was 
unable to “ change ™ the institutions of the South, 

| he was doing all in his power to expose the abom- 
inations of slavery, and convince the masters 


is nothing to win and fascinate, still one seems that it was their duty to “let the oppressed @ 


to be chained as if by a spirit of terror, and when 


he tears himself away, it is with a resolve to visit 


the whirlpool, if ever again bis steps are directed 
to Niagara. 

Leaving the Falls, I determined to make my 
way homeward by the‘ lake route.’ Consequent- 
ly, taking a farewell look of the cataract, which 
had become as interesting as a friend of boyhood, 
I proceeded by cars to Lewiston. This is a small 


| free”"—he would have been received with open 
| arma, and treated as a brother. We are aware 
that he was not so treated, because we have seen 
| private letters from England, in which hie name 
| was mentioned, and reasons assigned for the 
| neglect of which he complains, The line of con- 
| duct adopted by some of our English friends on 
‘auch occasions, is not indeed altogether to our 
| taste. We could not imitate them, although we 


village situated six miles below the Fails, and | fully sympathize with them in their abhorrence of 
opposite Queenston. It furnishes a fine view of jslavery. Nevertheless, they act conscientiously 


the river, and Queenston heights, on which 
stands, in melancholy ruins, the once splendid 
monument, of Gen. Brock. It will be recollected 
that a few years since some villain placed a large 
quantity of gunpowder in this monument by night, 
and caused its explosion. In this way this noble 
work of art was rent from top to bottom, and a 
part of it thrown entirely off. Whether it will 
be rebuilt is a question not yet decided. Brock 
was a brave man, and deserves to be held in re- 
membrance by all. 

From Lewiston we proceeded down the river 
in a fine boat and with a pleasant company. Our 
attention was directed to various places, which 
history has rendered famous. The river forming the 
boundary line between two powerful nations, every 
spot upon either shore seems to be associated 
with some event, interesting though painful, 
in the border conflicts. At the mouth of the 
river stand two well constructed forts, looking 
defiance at each other, emblematic of the two na- 
tions by which they are owned. Passing these 
we were out upon the smooth surface of the broad 
and beautiful Ontario, This upon the whole is the 
finest of all the lakes I have seen. We passed 
rapidly along, off a mile or two from the Ameri- 
can shore. On one hand were those rich farms 
which lie beween the lake and what is called 
‘the Ridge Road.’ Onthe other was nought as 


far as the eye could reach but wide waste of 


waters. Above us was a clear sky, and beneath 
us the unfathomable depths of the sea-green lake. 
The scene, as a whole, in its combination pro- 
duced pleasing but indescribable emotions. For 
hours there was nothing to interrupt these emo- 
tions, so uniform was the scenery. At length our 
attention was directed to the setting sun. From 
my earliest recollection I have desired to witness 
@ sunset at sea, and this I suppose was a very 
fair representation of such a scene. Surely it was 
a most sublime epectacle. The sun was of a fiery 
red; in appearance of unusual size, and seemed 
to be invested with unwonted grandeur, as he 
‘Jaid himself down in his ocean bed.’ Scarcely 
had he withdrawn his last rays from us before we 
saw on the other hand ‘the full orbed moon ’ ris- 
ing in much mildness and beauty, and until a late 
hour, we eat and enjoyed that delightful evening. 
At length we sought repose, and slept quietly un- 
til the next morning, when atan early hour we 


found ourselves safely in the pleasant village of 


Oswego. On landing, almost the first person 1 
saw was a friend who is now pastor of the 
Baptist church in that place. In former'days, we 
were associated in the pursuit of knowledge, 
treading daily the halls of the same institution. 
But years had passed since we parted, and time 
had borne us both along on his rapid current, 
and left some traces upon our features. I spent a 
half hour or so in conversation with him upon past 
events, and the present state of religion among 
the people to whom he ministers, and then has- 
tened on my journey. This meeting unexpectedly 
with friends seems to refresh and invigorate one, 
and prepare him to proceed with greater cheerful- 
ness to new places while he has strangers only 
for companions. It is like ‘a green spot in the 
desert of life,’ and interrupts scenes that other- 
wise would be dull and cheerless. 

From Oswego, | directed my steps in the most 
direct manner to the far-famed springs of Sarato- 
ga. Atthat place I arrived during one of the 
warmest days of the Jast summer, and found 
plenty of company ; and warm as it was, the village 
was full of life, and gayety, and fashion. But 
more of this in my next. Yourstruly, a. 





PECULIARITIES OF LONDON ANNIVERSARIES. 

The Reflector of last week contained an ac- 
count of the religious anniversaries of London, 
from the pen of Rev. E. L. Macoon, copied from 
the Religious Herald. We have since received 
the Montreal Register, of the 28th ult. a paper 
conducted by an English Baptist of eminent tal- 
ents and acquirements, in which we find a correc- 
tion of Mr. M.’s statements. It appears under the 
head, ‘Gross Misrepresentation.’ The editor says 
that he knows more of Exeter Hall than Mr. 
Magoon, having been accuetomed to attend meet- 
ings there from its erection to the year 1843. 
With regard to the first peculiarity alleged by 
Mr. M., he says that tickets are issued not to ren- 
der the meeting ‘select,’ but tosecure a seat for 
the members of the societies—those who are 
qualified to vote; but it is the universal practice 
to open the doors to the public after the exercises 
of the day have commenced. He also says that 
there is no ‘Royal Lodge’ in Exeter Hall, and 
that the ‘beadles with their long rods’ are mem- 
bers of the Committee, gentlemen of the first re- 
spectability in London, who kindly undertake to 
wait upon visiters on these occasions, and secure 
accommodation for them. He does not believe 
that Mr. M. ever heard, ‘Hip, hip, hurra!’ at a 
missionary meeting. 

Mr. Macoon mentions as a ‘second peculiari- 
ty,’ that there is no praying as a public exercise. 
He never heard a word of prayer at any meeting 
in Exeter Hail. The Register says: 


Every one who has attended religous meetings 
in Exeter Hall knows that they are universally 
opened with prayer. The notices below relate to 
the last May meetings, the very meetings at which 
Mr. Macoon says he was present. They are 
taken from the London Patriot. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS. 

May 1. Baptist Missionary Society. Prayer 
by the Rev. S. Nicholson, of Plymouth. 

May 6. Church Missionary Society. The 

May 12. Free Church of Scotland Missions. 
— by the Rev. Mr. Nicholson. 

ay 15. London Missionary Society. Prayer 
by the Rev. J. A. James, Birmingham. 

May. 20. Home Missionary Society. The 
meeting was opened as usual by a short devotional 
service. 

Of the ‘ third peculiarity ’ the Register says: 

We believe that ‘a bottle of old brown sherry’ 
has not been ‘ publicly passed around among the 
speakers at great denominational anniversaries,’ 
since Exeter Hall was built. And so that ques- 
tion is settled. 

Mr. Magoon closed his remarks on the ‘ fourth 
peculiarity * by sayirg that he ‘ went with the best 
credentials from both South and North, creden- 
tials which won him Christian sympazhy all over 
tne continent of Europe, even in the vatican itself, 
but by his own denomination in England he was 
non-fellowshipped as a Southron, even with Dan- 


| in the matter, and they ought to be honored, since 
| they are content to forego the pleasures of friend- 
| ship, that they may render due homage to truth 
| and freedom.’ 

Our readers will, of course, form their own 
opinions with respect to the ‘ peculiarities of Lon- 
don Anniversaries,’ and the peculiarities of @ 
*Southron’s’ sit while them, 


tend 
Ss 


We cannot believe that Mr. Magvon intended 
any misrepresentation, but it is barely possible 
that in this description, he indulged in two much 
‘liveliness’ and ‘license of expression.’ Thie 
may be his ‘ besetting fault’ 








Editor's Table. 


Portay or tue Heart, by Wa. B. Tarran, 

An elegant little volume of 250 pages, contain. 
ing several of Mr. Tappan's published pieces, 
written during the last twenty-five years; and « 
few that have not before appeared in any collec. 
tion of his poems. Probably this is an eclectie 
volume of the author's best pieces. The variety 
of style, and. measure, and theme, ie wonderful, 
Generally the pieces have a moral or religious 
import, and contain in themselves a purpose, 
They are not mere dreams of poetic fancy, or jin- 
gles of sweet words, but the nobler breathings 
and impulses of an et spirit—more benevo- 
lent toward others than complacent with itself, 
This is poetry for the age—active, spirit-stirring, 
truth-telling poetry, which sometimes can be crit- 
icised—which often, if not always, is admired, 
Our thanks to the author for this new and beau- 
tiful gift; may the muses dwell with him still, and 
may he sing, ‘My cup runneth over,’ even till he 
shall be 











‘Endless gifts receiving, 


That never waste away.’ 


InteL_tectuaL Puirosorny. By Rev. Asa 
Manan, President, and Professor of Intellect. 
ual and Moral Philosophy in the Oberlin Col- 
legiate Institute. New York: Saxton & Miles, 
1845. 

The author informs us that this treatise pre- 
sents the sum of a course of lectures which he 
has for several years delivered to successive 
classes. The work is divided into chapters, and 
thoroughly analyzed. It strikes us as rational 
and comprehensive. It is less diffuse than most 
other works on the same science, and, though 
simple, is more abstract and technical—and 
therefore better adapted, perhaps, to the use of 
schools and classes, while it is lees entertaining 
to a mere reader. It is very complete, embracing 
reviews of Kant’s system, and of those of Cole- 
ridge and Cousin, 830 pp. 12mo. For sale by 
Waite, Peirce & Co. 


Curistian Retirement; on'Srrmituan Ex. 
ERCises oF THE Heanrt. By the author of 
‘Christian Experience,’ &e. New York: R. 
Carter, 1845. 

An excellent book for Christian pilgrime—for 
all who think they are on the way to heaven, 
The person who selects books of this kind for his 
leisure reading, and enjoys their perusal, has the 
evidence, in his taste and internal sources of 
, of p | piety. A dry book indeed 
for an unrenewed heart, but full of spiritual con- 
solation and rich instruction for the truly Christ- 
like. It is from the fourteenth London edition. 
The style is simple—the sentiments, practical and 
devotional. Nearly every chapter ie luded 
by a piece of original lyric poetry, 475 pp. 
12mo. For sale by Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 
Paorgssion 18 not Paincipie, or the name 

of Christian is not Christianity. By Grace 

Kennedy, author of ‘The Decision,’ * Al- 

lan,’ &c. From the sixth Edinburgh edition. 

New York: Robert Carter. 1845. 

A small volume, but delightfully written, and 
communicating, clearly and impressively, a great 
amount of important religious truth. It is written 
in the style of conversations, between ‘Howard,’s 
true Christian, and ‘Conway,’ « nominal one. 
Other characters, however, come in, erewhile, 
and the conversation becomes « tale of great in- 
terest and variety; but the object is kept in view, 
and the unity is preserved till the close. 167 pp. 
18mo. For sale by Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 


Vol. & 








Cuwarntotte Evizasetn’s Wonxs. 

Dodd's edition. 

Some months have elapsed since we announced 
the two preceding volumes, whose surpassing 
beauty won our high praise for the publisher and 
his enterprise. The third volume, now before 
us, contains Judwa Capta, The Deserter, False- 
hood and Truth, Judah’s Lion, Conformity, and 
The Wrongs of Women—six of this favorite au- 
thor’s productions. They occupy about 5600 
pages, royal octavo, handsomely printed in double 
columns, This volume is uniform with the pre- 
ceding. To praise the works and commend them 
to every Christian who is able to purchase valua- 
ble books, would be superfluous. The smetruciive 
and attractive writings of Charlotte Elmabeth are 
already ci ly with English lit- 
erature. 


Tue True Curry. By Mrs. EB. Oskes Smith. 
Boston: Saxton & Kelt. 


Saeed an 





This is a pretty miniature volume of sketches 
and conversations, true to life, eminently touck- 
ing, and highly instructive to both mothers and 
children. Rarely have we seen a more charming 
book of the kind. It is dedicated to ‘The Moth- 
ers of our country who are willing that asters 
should develop her sweet work in her own aweet 
way, without forcing it into precocious develop- 
ment.” 

Live or Rowrann Hix, by Wm. 8. Porter. 

New York: Lewis Colby. 1845. 

This is an abridgement and improvement of 
Sidney's Life of Hill—a very entertaining volume, 
adepted to Sabbath school libraries. 276 pp- 
18mo. 

Pamrucers any Pensovicats. 

| We have received, within a few weeks past, 
| the Minutes of several Baptist Associstions, 
| whose sessions have been held at different dates 
| during the present year. Some of these we will 
| briefly notice. 

The East New Jersey A sath 
twenty-three churches. To these, 258 members 
have been added during the last year. Excluded, 
40. The Circular Letter, which was written by 
Rev. H. V. Jones, is on ‘The low state of vitel 
piety in the churches.’ The wed barren- 

ness of the churches is ascribed chiefly to the 
‘conformity of Christians to the world,’ and ‘them 
| neglect of God's word.’ Resolutions, like thew 
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Where are the friends of earlier years— 
The fond, the faithful-hearted, 
With whom we shared the smiles and tears 
Of days long since departed ? 
The friends who cheered our infant hours, 
And hildhood’s “ brigh a 
Whose fondness strewed life’s path with flowers, 
And every sorrow lightened, — 





O, where are they! The stream of time 
Has never ceased its flowing, 
But on its breast our manhood’s prime 
To age is swiftly going. 
And swiftly, too, adown that tide 
Have passed those friends once round us; 
But death’s dark stream shall ne’er divide 
The links of love that bound us. 


No! though the friends of earlier years 
Within the tomb are sleeping, 

This thought shall dry our falling tears, 
This hope shall stay our weeping,— 


"The thought, that when our days are past, 
The links death cannot sever 

Shall then be made more truly fast 
In perfect bliss for ever. 








A Mother’s Curse. 


She cursed her Mother! I was walking 
home from a visit in my rural parish, some 
years ago, and heard loud and angry voices 
in a house I was passing, the windows of 
which were opened. It was not my inten- 
tion to listen; but to pass without bearing 
was impossible, and too plainly to‘be mis- 
taken I heard a daughter of some ten or 
twelve years of age cursing her mother. 1 
walked on, thinking of the terrible scene 
within that cottage, and remembering the 
events with which that scene were intimate- 
ly associated. 

Eliza Burton was the only daughter of a 
fond mother. “Mrs. B. had contemplated, 
when first entrusted with the care of achild, 
to train it for God and in his fear. Her 
views of duty were eulightened and sound, 
and she was resolved to be faithful to the 
great trust committed to her hands. She 
mingled firmness with tenderness, but her 
firmness was assumed under the force of 
convictions of duty, while her heart so over- 
flowed with affection for her child, that she 
was searcely able to bring herself to the 
point of decision, when it was necessary 
for her to restrain or punish her darling. 

Her litle daughter, when about four years 
of age, was taken suddenly and dangerous- 
ly ill. It was brought very low, and the 
appearances were that she must die. The 
mother was in an agony. She had not 
thoaght that death could come to herchild. 
The idea of parting with her had never 
crossed her mind, and when the reality 
broke upon her, aud she was told that her 
little one, whom she loved as her own soul, 
would soon be stricken four the tomb, she, 
like Rachel, was unwilling to be comforted. 
But this would not have been so strange, 
had it not been that she now began to re- 
view her own treatinent of this child, and 
to recall every harsh word that she had 
ever spoken to her, every reproof she had 
administered, especially every instance in 
which she had been constrained to punish 
her loved one; and now she mourned bit- 
terly that she had never tried any means 
like these to bring up her child. She was 
sorry that she had not always coaxed her, 
and hired her to do right; she was sorry 
that she had ever punished ber for doing 
wrong. Nor could she be reconciled to 
the thought that Eliza would soon die. She 
prayed in bitterness that the merciful God 
would have compassion ov her, and spare 
the life of her who now lay apparently at 
the point of death. The Lord did see fit 
to spare the child. Contrary to all human 
appearances, the disease was stayed, and 
afier many days and weeks of feebleness, 
the little one was restored and became the 
same joyous thing she was before the hand 
of sickness was laid upon her. 

Now Mrs. Burton felt that God had heard 
her prayer, and was pleased with her re- 
pentance and resolution. She thus abused 
divine gooduess, and actually converted the 
merey of God into occasion of sin; for in 
her folly she determined to leave ber little 
one to follow the bent of her own inclina- 
tions, to restrain her no farther than by the 
exercise of what she now miscalled love. 
She would never punish her Eliza again. I 
had been with her repeatedly during the 
sickness of her child and after its recovery ; 
and. whea the injudicious mother had ex- 
pressed her feelings freely, for she made 
no secret of them, I remonstrated with her, 
and assured her that a more effectual 
course to ruin her child it would be impos- 
sible for her to pursue. But remonstrance 
was vain. ‘he mother’s affection was now 
predominant over judgment; even con- 
science and the fear of God were laid aside, 
and she would hear no argument, and would 
turn to no precept of the divine word. It 
was vain to reason with her, and I gave it 
up, hoping that experience, the bitterest of 
all teachers, would convince her of her 
mistake, before it should be too late to re- 
pair the mischief which I saw was inevitable. 
Years, a very few years, wore along, and 
it was easy to see the fruits of maternal in- 
dulgence.. The child was left to have its 
own way, and of course it took a bad way. 
The fountain of a corrupt heart sends forth 
ho sweet waters. Children do not grow up 
good without care; and when Mrs. Burton 
suffered the evil developments of Eliza to 
go unchecked and unpunished, the child 
learned to know her own power, and to 
despise the mother that thus gave her liberty 
to do wrong. How natural, and how com- 
mon isthe result! Yet the mother was 
blind to the cause. She was even blind to 
the faults of her child, and while others 
could see the change that was coming over 
the character of the daughter, from the 
false kindness of the mother, while the evil 
habits of the child were made the frequent 
subject of remark and painful regret by 
those who took a deep interest in her wel- 
fare, Mrs. Burton looked upon Eliza as a 
model of loveliness, and congratulated her- 








self upon her success in governing her by | 


the power of kindness. Now and then a 


sudden outbreak of passion in the child} 
would excite a momentary anxiety in the | 


mother’s heart, but this would soon subside 
when the storm was over, and the petted 
girl came and laid its head in the mother’s 
bosom, and received a kiss of forgiveness, 
with no rebuke for the past. 

Eliza had her own way in the choice of 


her playmates, and as she went to the vil-| 


lage school she could find those that suited 
her; she very early formed associations 
with those whose example was far from 
being favorable. Their words and their | 
actions were such as she was too prone to 
imitate, and dreadful was theit power upon | 
her wayward character. , It could hardly | 
be credited that one who had been in in-| 
fancy taught by a pious mother, should, be- | 
fore she was ten years of age, learn to use | 
vile words, shocking to a virtuous ear, and | 
distressing to a virtuous heart. But evil 
com munications corrupt good munners, and 
that very rapidly. Ungoverned at home, 
and with the full conviction that her mother | 
would let her do as she pleased, this child | 
adopted with eagerness the worst habits of | 
her worst associates, and became as wicked | 
as any of them. She carried some of these 
vices home with her, and in moments of 
excitement would discover to the astonish- 


ed mother that she was making such pro- 
xress in the broad road that leads to death. 
At length Mrs. Burton was roused to see 
the error she had committed. I had tried 
to convince her, but in vain; yet, when her 
ears heard the wicked words which Eliza 
often uttered, and she saw the exhibitions 
of a depraved heart which she often made, | 
it was impossible to conceal from herself 
the fact that her daughter had made terri- | 
ble progress in evil, and that habits were | 
formed which might indeed be her ruin for | 
time and eternity. She resolved to re-assert | 
authority, and once more attempt to govern | 
her own daughter. It was a wise resolu- | 
tion, but was it not taken when toolate? | 

The hour when LI passed the house on} 
my way home, had been taken by the mother | 
to commence anew a course of discipline | 
with her spoiled child. One of the many | 
instances of Eliza’s wickedness had been | 
seized upon as the occasion of her punish- 
ment, and Mrs. Burton had, with her for- 
mer energy and decision, determined to 
conquer and punish her child. But it was 
like suddenly seizing an untamed tiger.— 
Eliza had been so long accustomed to un- 
bridled indulgence, that the attempt to 
govern her now was regarded as an outrage 
to be resisted. She flew into a passion the 
moment her mother laid her hand upon 
her, and refused to yield to her authority. 
Mrs. Burton persisted, and Eliza raved in 
her wild impetuosity of passion, and cursed 
her mother to her face. Mrs. Burton’s cup 
of sorrow seemed to be full. She was 
thunder-struck with what she had heard, 
and was scarcely willing to believe her own 
ears. But the evideace was repeated, and 
the erring mother was compelled to listen 
to the wicked ebullitions of that spoiled 
child’s heart. 

Mrs. Burton never attempted to regain 
her lost ascendency over Eliza. The scene 
which had now transpired filled her with so 
much distress, that she could not bear the 
thought of repeating it, and she therefore 
foolishly concluded to try once more the 
power of indulgence. She would show 
Eliza how much she loved her, and thus 
melt her into contrition over past sins, and 
win her to virtue for the time to come.— 
Vain expectation! The very flattering 
hope which many have laid to their souls, 
as an excuse for neglect of duty, but a hope 
that was never realized. Nor was itin the 
case of Eliza. She grew worse and worse. 
Hardened in sin by indulgence, and en- 
conraged by impunity, she became more 
violent and shameless. Frequently would 
she leave her mother’s house not only 
without permission, but against an express 
command, and spend her time with young 
associates, whose habits were like her own, 
till she was at length known as one of the 
wildest and worst girls in the village. 

Eliza had now numbered some sixteen 
years, and to complete the character which 
she had already formed, she ran away with 
a low and dissolute young man, who prom- 
ised to marry her. They went to the city 
of New Youk, and there she was abandon- 
ed to want and shame. 

This is a very simple story, but full of 

warning and instruction. There are many 
mothers who make the same sad mistake 
with Mrs. Burton, and under the false idea 
of the nature of affection,ruin their own chil- 
dren. And then, the prevailing tendency 
of the age seems to be towards the aboli- 
tion of all rigor in the government of the 
family as well as state; and visionary re- 
formers, wiser than Solomon in their own 
conceits, have sought to teach the omnipo- 
tence of kindness, and the folly of coercion 
in the management of the young. But uni- 
versal experience add its teachings to 
those of infinite wisdom, assuring us that 
firmness must be mingled with tenderness 
in training the child: that the outgoings of 
the sinful heart will often need strong re- 
straint, and that there is no unkinder moth- 
er than one who lets her child have her 
own way. It would be very easy for me to 
enlarge onthis subject, and enforce it from 
the oracles of divine truth, and the obser- 
vation of a life among mothers, but the story 
of Eliza Burton is enough for those who 
will be reasoned with ; and the melancholy 
truth is well known that those who most 
need to be warned are the very last to profit 
by admonition. —Mother’s Magazine. 








Moralist and Miscellanist. 








Reading Aloud. 


We know of no accomplishment so valua- 
ble as that of reading ‘ with good emphasis 
and discretion,’ of catching the meaning and 
spirit of an author, and conveying them to 
others with a distinct and intelligible utter- 
ance; and yet, strange to say, there is no 
department of modern education so much 
neglected. Indeed, so general is this ne- 
glect, that scarcely one young lady or gen- 
tleman in a dozen who boast of having ‘ fin- 
ished’ their education, can, on being re- 
quested, read aloud to a private company 
with that ease and graceful modulation which 
is necessary to the perfect appreciation of 
the author. There is either a forced or un- 
natural mouthing, a hesitating and imperfect 
articulation, or a monotony of tone so thor- 
oughly painful, that one listens with impa- 
tience, and is glad when some excuse pre- 
sents itself for his absence. 

To young ladies, for example, the habit of 
reading aloud has much to recommend it. 
As mere exercise, it is highly beneficial on 
account of the strength and vigor which it 
confers on the chest and lungs; while the 
mental pleasure to be’ derived therefrom is 
one of the most delightful that can adorn the 
family circle. Gathered round the winter’s 
fire or evening lamp, what could be more 
cheerful for the aged and infirm, what more 
instructive to the younger branches, or more 
exemplary to the careless, than the reading 


CHRISTIAN REFLECTOR. 


tleman, in the spirit and meaning of the ot 
thor, this is what he has yet to acquire by | 
the imitation of good models and by frequent 
practice. ‘That the art of reading aloud is 
at the low ebb we mention, apy one can 
readily convince himself by requesting his 
friend to read for him the last speech of the 
British premier, or message of the American 
President. Twenty to one he will find his 
friend an apt enough scholar, but a careless 
and indifferent enunciator—one who has all 
along read for himself, and whose only object 
has been merely to acquire the meaning of 
the works he perused. 

Singing for the million is cried up on all 
hands—why not reading aloud? What 
Mainzer has accomplished for the one art, 
might be effected for the other. We have 
in almost every family and workshop evi- 
dence of what practice has done for vocal 
music—why not the same for reading aloud ? 
The one art is chiefly valued as an amuse- 
ment and refining accomplishment—the oth- 
er is equally entertaining, quite as necessary 
for the adornment of public or private life, 
and certainly more directly productive of 
utility and knowledge—Chambers’ Edin- 
burgh Journal. 





Pray for those thou lovest. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 

* Pray for those thou lovest; tho: i - 
fort of his friendship for whom thou = Meee 
Yes, pray for those thou lovest—thou mayst vainly, idly 
seek 

The force of fervid tenderness by feeble words to speak ; 
Go, kneel before thy Father's throne, and meekly, hum- 
bly there 

Ask blessings for the lov’d one in the silent hour of prayer. 


Yes, pray for those thou lovest ; if uncounted wealth were 





thine, 

The of the boundless deep, the riches of the 
mine, 

Thou couldst not to thy cherished friend so dear a gift 
impart, 


As the earnest benediction of a deeply loving heart. 


Seek not the worldling’s friendship, it shall droop and 
wane ere long, 

In the cold and heartless glitter of the pleasure-loving 
throng ; 

But seek the friend who, when thy prayer for him shall 
murmured be, 

Breathes forth in faithful sympathy a fervent prayer for 
thee. 


And should thy flowery path of life become a path of pain, 

The friendship formed in bonds like these thy spirit shall 
sustain ; 

Years may not chill, nor change invade, nor poverty im- 

pair, 

The love that grew and flourished at the holy time of 

prayer. 





The Slave Trade. 


A correspondent of the New York Evan- 
gelist (understood to be a brother of Rev. 
Dr. Cheever, the editor) presents some start- 
ling facts in relation to the extent of the 
slave trade in Brazil. His statements are 
chiefly made on the authority of Mr. Wise, 
our minister to that country, who it is said 
has been engaged for some time past in 
prosecuting an investigation into that horrid 
traffic. It is said that not less than 64,000 
slaves were imported from Africa to Brazil, 
during the year ending in March last, in 
American bottoms. The trade has grown so 
bold and bad as scarcely to wear a mask. 
Mr. Wise, in conversation with the corres- 
pondent of the Evangelist, expressed the 
opinion, that if the people of the United 
States knew the extent to which this worst 
of piracies is conducted under their flag, 
and by vessels launched and owned in their 
free Northern waters, a law would be passed 
at the very next session of Congress, forbid- 
ding all trade with the coast of Africa. He 
said, moreover, that every conscientious 
American ship-owner ought to understand, 
that if he send his vessel to Rio Janeiro, 
with instructions or permission to the cap- 
tain to get her chartered for the coast of 
Africa, she will be sure to be engaged di- 
rectly or indirectly in the slave-trade ; either 
as a tender to other slaves, or herself to 
carry the dreadful cargo of miserable Afri- 
cans. American merchants there, to whom 
the American captains consign, knowingly 
aid and abet the slave-trade, by chartering 
the vessels so consigned to them for the 
coast of Africa, at a much higher rate per 
month than can be got if sent elsewhere ; 
not, indeed, for anything that appears on the 
face of the charter party, to be engaged in 
the slave-trade, but not the less sure for that, 
on purpose to prosecute the trade of blood. 
American houses are the agents or medium 
through which American brigs and barques 
are chartered for the coast of Africa, to 
Manuel Pinto da Fonseca, the notorious 
great slave-merchant of Rio de Janeiro. 
After making a few profitable trips with 
slaves on charter, they are generally sold to 
Fonseca or the slave-factors on the coast of 
Africa, at Cabinda and elsewhere, for three 
times the money they would bring for law- 
ful voyages. ‘The American house gets two 
and a half per cent. commission on the char- 
ter-money; then two and a half per cent. 
more if they guaranty it; then two and a 
half per cent. more if employed to transmit 
the value to the owners in the United States. 
The English brokers’ house, Hobkirk, Wret- 
man & Co. through which they accomplish 
these negotiations, gets also two and a half 
per cent. The vessels clear at the Custom 
House for the coast of Africa, with slave- 
decks, shackles, water tanks and other ap- 
puftenances, and with a cargo of ardent 
spirits, powder, muskets, cotton goods, &c., 
and sometimes having both an American and 
a Brazilian or Portuguese captain and crew. 
Having discharged their goods, the medi- 
um of barter, and taken on board the closely- 
packed living cargoes, the American captain 
and crew, if they had them, are shipped on 
board a brig that has gone before to act as 
their tender, and a Brazilian or Portuguese 
captain and crew are supplied, if they had 
them not. In the one case, the tender brig 





aloud of some entertaining author, and who 
could do this with greater grace or more im- 
pressive effect than a youthful female? It 
requires no great effort to attain this art, no 
neglect of music, painting, or other accom- 
plishments; it is, in fact, more a practice 
| thana study, and one which the interest ex- 
| cited by new books and periodicals would al- 
ways prevent from becoming dull and tire- 
some. Were females of all ranks to adopt 
the practice more than they do at present, 
they would bind to their homes many who 
are otherwise disposed to go in search of un- 
| worthy enjoyments, and would add another 
chain of delightful associations wherewith to 
attach the young to the family hearth. 
Another advantage which it would confer on 
| the fair readers themselves, would be the im- 
proved utterance and intonation which cor- 
| rect reading would produce, instead of that 
| simpering and lisping which are so often to 
be met with even among females of the high- 
er classes. 

To young men preparing for professional 
labors, the art of reading aloud is indispensa- 
ble; and though not equally necessary for 
what are called business men, still to such it 
is a becoming and valuable acquirement. 
Ask your son, who has lately gone to the 
counting-room, to read you the last debate 
in Parliament, and ten to one he will rattle 
through it with such a jumbling indistinct- 
ness of utterance, that you are glad when his 
hour calls him away, and leaves you to the 
quiet enjoyment of self-perusal. And why 
is this? Simply because the youth has nev- 
er been taught to regard reading aloud in 
the light of a graceful accomplishment. At 
school he learned to know his words, and 
that was so far useful; but to read as a gen- 








returns to Rio Janeiro, either navigated by 
| Americans or with them as passengers, and 
| hot unfrequently with some branded slaves 
for Fonseca, in the same capacity as pas- 
sengers. For aught that appears, she will 
have performed a lawful voyage, that is, 
having only waited upon the slavers with 
some goods for purchase money of the 
slaves, and got them ready, and having then 
, helped the slavers to a Brazilian or Portu- 
| guese crew, who, if taken by English cruis- 
ers, cannot be hung like Americans or sub- 
jects of Great Britain. The bloody slaver 
then speeds her way through the horrors of 
the ‘ middle passage,’ slily lands her human 
cargo, more dead than alive, at Cape Frio, 
Mangaratiba, or other places along the coast 
of Brazil, then boldly runs into this port in 
ballast, and fits again for the atrocious 
vovage. 

_ The cruelties of the traffic defy concep- 
|tion. ‘There isa tale of blood in relation to 
an American brig (name not given) yet to 
be unfolded. It was given on oath by a 
seaman, that the first night after leaving the 
east coast of Africa with a cargo of 650 
blacks, a part of them got loose from their 
manacles, and rose on the crew. But being 
armed with muskets and cutlasses, the crew 
soon drove them below again, and killed a 
number by firing into them after they had 
cried for quarter. A few days afier, others 
of the survivors were condemned to be exe- 
cuted, then hoisted up to the fore yard-arm 
chained together, and shot dead. When 
two were taken out of the hold chained to- 
gether, of whom only one was to die, to save 
,the shackle and to save time, they chopped 
off their victim’s foot at the ancle, let the 





‘leg loose, then ran him up to the yard-arm, 


and finished by shooting him. In this man- 
ner were murdered forty-six men and one 
woman. ’ 

Thus the infernal business is carried on 
eagerly and fatally as ever, and American 
merchants, knowingly or not, pander for it, 
and make what gain they can by such detest- 
able pimping. Mr. Wise has written his le- 
gal opinion to Maxwell, Wright & Co., on | 
their part in the business which the laws of 
his country have declared piracy, warning 
them and other American merchants against 
it, and declaring his fixed purpose to see to 
it that the laws of his country are enforced, 
and the star-spangled banner cleansed from 
the blood of this atrocious traffic, which in 
fact it is made to shield, British cruisers sel- 
dom daring to overhaul a vessel under the 
American flag; American citizens, and they 
too generally from the North, not scrupling 
to employ their vessels where they can get 
the most pay. 

It seems almost incredible that such reve- 
lations can be true, and yet they come ina 
shape so authentic as to defy skepticism. 
The history of the past fifty years has demon- | 
strated the utter impossibility of putting 
down the trade in slaves so long as slavery 
itself is fostered or even tolerated. Slavery 
creates a demand for human flesh, which 
will be supplied by bad men in spite of all | 


the laws that can be placed on the statute- 

books. There are few among us who would | 
consent to call the foreign traffic in slaves 

by any gentler name than piracy, and yet | 
thousands of our citizens regard not only 

without horror, but even with complacency, | 
that domestic trade in human flesh which | 
sunders all the dearest relations of life, and | 
is attended with cruelties scarcely less atro- | 
cious than those of the‘ middle passage.” In 
what code of morals is it made a crime to | 
buy and sell the natives of Africa, and a 

deed of innocence and honor to trade in the 

bodies and souls of men on our own soil? 

To connive at such legislative enactments as 

are designed and calculated to turn the 
Northern slave States into marts for the sale 
of human flesh, and yet mourn over the im- 
portation of slaves from Africa, is to demon- 
strate the insincerity of our grief by ‘ a fie nd- 
ish deed.’—N. Y. Tribune. 





Hints to Speakers. 


The following hints will be of much utili- | 
ty to some of our readers—and especially to 
those whose duty calls them to speak often 
in public. 

It is a curious fact in the history of 
sounds, that the loudest noises perish almost 
on the spot where they were produced, 
whereas musical tones will be heard at a 
great distance. Thus if we approach within 
a mile or two of a town or village in which 
a fair is held, we may hear. very faintly the 
clamor of the multitude, but most distinctly 
the organs and other musical instruments 
which are played for their amusement. If a 
Cremona violin, Amati, be played by the 
side of a modern, the latter will sound much 
the louder of the two, but the sweet, brilliant 
tone of the Amati will be heard at a distance 
the other cannot reach. Dr. Young, on the 
authority of Dunham, states that at Gibral- 
tar the human voice was heard at the dis- 
tance of ten miles. It is a well-known fact, 
that the human voice is heard at a greater 
distance than that of any other animal. 
Thus when the cottager in the woods, or in 
an open plain, wishes to call her husband 
who is working at a distance, she does not 
shout, but pitches her voice to a musical 
key, which she knows from habit, and by 
that means reaches his ear. The loudest 
roar of the largest lion could not penetrate 
so far. ‘This property of music in the hu- 
man voice,’ says the author, ‘is strikingly 
shown in the cathedral abroad. Here the 
mass is entirely performed in musical sounds, 
and becomes audible to every devotee, how- 
ever placed in the remotest part of the 
church; whereas, if the same service had 
been read, the sound would not have trav- 
elled beyond the precincts of the choir.’ 

Those orators who are heard in large as- 
semblies most distinctly, are those who, in 
modulating the voice, render it most musical. 
Loud speakers are seldom heard to advan- 
tage. Burke’s voice is said to have been a 
lofty cry, which tended, as much as the for- 
mality of his discourses in the House of 
Commons, to send the members to their din- 
ner. Chatham’s lowest whisper was distinct- 
ly heard, ‘his middle tone was sweet, rich 
and beautifully varied ;’ says a writer, de- 
scribing the orator, ‘when he raised his 
voice to its high pitch, the House was com- 
pletely filled with the volume of sound, and 
the effect was awful, except when he wished 
to cheer and animate; and then he hada 
spirit-stirring note, which was perfectly irre- 
sistible. The terrible, however, was his pe- 
culiar power. Then the House sunk before 
him ; still he was dignified, and wonderful as 
was his eloquence, it was attended with this 
powerful effect, that it possessed every one 
with the conviction that there was something 
in him finer even than his words; that the 
man was infinitely greater than the orator.’ 

Christian Mirror. 





Morn. 
A PERSIAN LYRIC. 


How beautiful is morn! 
When from her downy pillows peeping 
At the world beneath her sleeping, 
Her ruddy blush reflected lingers 
On the tissuey veils of gold, 
The gorgeous work of Peri’s fingers, 
That gracefully her form enfold 
From the laverock’s daring sight, 
As merrily he wings his flight, 
The laureate of morn. 


How beautiful is morn! 
When in her garb of roseate hue, 
Richly gemmed with glittering dew, 
She sees the field of light advances, 
While laughing nymphs around her play, 
Welcoming with glad songs and dances 
The resplendent orb of day ; 
At his approach they fade from sight, 
Enveloped in a silvery light, 
The peerless orb of morn! 





The Steamship Great Britain. 


This mammoth steamer, which made her 
‘ trial voyage,’ in fifteen days from Liverpool, 
is said to be the largest vessel in the world. 
Her length, from the figure head to taffrail, 
is 322 feet, sixty or seventy feet longer than 
a line-of-battle ship. Her burthen is three 
thousand and five hundred tons, with the 
power of a thousand horses. She is entirely 
built of iron, with the exception of the board- 
ing of her decks and some of her cabin fit- 
tings and carved work. She has 26 state 
rooms with one bed each, and 113 with two, | 
and can accommodate in addition to her 
crew, 252 passengers, each of whom can be 
provided with a single bed, and that without 
making up a single sofa, or any other temp- 
orary convenience. Her dining saloon is 98 
feet long, by 30 feet wide, and is fitted up 
with rows of dining tables of sufficient capac- 
ity to admit of 360 persons sitting down to 
dinner at one time with perfect convenience 
and comfort. And, it is said, that eight 
walks round the principal deck are about 
equal to a mile in length. 

Fifteen hundred tons of iron have heen 
used in the construction of the hull and en- 
gines ; and the rigging itself is of iron wire 
rope. The total length of the screw by 
which she is propelled is 130 feet, and its 
weight altogether 33 tons, while the weight | 
of the engine is 340 tons. The whole of the! 


| were no less than 3000. 
| under 25 appropriate heads, preceded by an advertisement ex- 


materials and workmanship, both of ship and 
machinery, appears to be of the first order. 
The editor of the N. Y. Farmer and Me- 

chanic says: The sensation produced by 
the appearance of this mighty monster of the 
deep, can only be imagined by those who 
have themselves seen her. No description, 
however forcible or vivid, can possibly con- 
vey a just conception of her vast magnitude | 
and majestic appearance. Astonishment and 
surprise combined, strike the beholder on 
his approach to this leviathan steamer, 
whose sides present to him the appearance 
of a long line of Jofiy battlements and iron 
walls, surrounded by the hundreds of her 
numerous officers and crew. As we passed 
on board of her, the impressions conveyed to 
our mind were those almost allied to homage | 
to the architect, and admiration and wonder | 
at the ingenuity and mechanical skill to) 
which she owes her existence. 

Temp. Stand. 





Advertisements. 
Sei published, wins Mee a 
THE BROKEN Vow, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


BY AMANDA M. EDMOND. 


Handsomely illustrated,—in various extra styles of binding. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Publishers, 
59 Washington St. 


Sabbath School Books, 


PUBLISHED BY THE MASS.S, 8. SOCIETY. 
From the Descriptive Catalogue. 

WISE Sayincs ror tHe Younc.—Of the real wisdom of 

these ‘ wise sayings,’ no reader will doubt, when he ia 

informed that they are selected from the sayings of that an- 

cient king of Itrael, whose proverbs, for the young and old, 

yhat are here presented are arranged 





plaining the object of the work. It has a neat frontispiece. 

Narrative For YoutHrut Inquirers.—This little volume, 
with a frontispiece, is designed to illustrate the sin and danger 
of‘ grieving the Spirit,’ the sad condition of an individual 
from whom the Spirit has ‘ departed,’ even for a season; with 
the joyful ‘ return’ of the departed grieved Spirit. It is a nar- 
rative of facts—of striking ones, too—and as such will com- 
mend itself to the conScience of every youthful reader. Ap- 
pended to the narrative is a short story entitled, ‘The Lost 
Opportunity.’ [tis a desirable little thing to awaken serious 
reflection in children, and lead them to immediate repentance. 

Anne ALLEN.—Anne Allen was an only daughter, and had 
for ordinary companions nobody but her mother and a domes- 
tic. She was very far, however, from being secluded from the 
world; for ducing a part of the year, her mother’s hospitable 
dwelling was usually thronged with visiters, as she had a large 
circle of relations; added to which Anne had a library, &c., a 
beautiful and well arranged collection of shells, and museu 
ofcuriosities. All this, however, is scarcrly worth mentioning 
in comparison with another treasure she seems to have pos- 
sessed—a warm and pious heart. But she was not destined to 
continue long on earth, She died suddenly at the age of 12 

his story is adapted to the capacities of very young children, 
as well as to those of more advanced years. 

Sap Days Bricutgenep.—A touching little story of Helen 
and Robert, and their sick mother; but Helen is the heroine. 
and relates the story. Her temper and character are subdued 
and changed by her trials with her mother, who finally recov- 
ers; and thus are‘ sad davs brightened,’ and by sorrow ‘the 
heart made better.’ The frontispiece represents the sick moth- 
er with her sorrowing children around her. 

SketcnEs or Mount Carmau.—A little work treating in a 
familiar way of the situation and past and present condition of 

Mount Carmel, in Palestine; together with a particular ac- 
count of the more interesting and remarkable events mentioned 
in the Bible as oecurring there Designed to direct the atten- 
tion of Sabbath school teachers and pupils to the study of Bi- 
ble geography in general. 

As.eep 1n Carist.—A short narrative of Mary Harbridge, 
an Enelish Sabbath school scholar, giving an account of her 
early piety, her general character, and her early sickness, and 
happy departure to a foture world. To which is added a selec- 
tion of hymns The volume is ornamented with a frontispiece. 

he above books contain from 32 to 48 pages each, and 
are sold for 3 cents, stitched, or 10 cents, in cloth. 

36 C.C DEAN, Treasurer, No. 13 Cornhill. 





Sure Cure for Dysentery & Diarrhea. 


HE SUGAR COATED IMPROVED INDIAN VEGETA- 

BLE PILIS are a positive cure when taken in season, in 
small quantities of two or tbree pills atatime. Also, they 
have been very successful in curing the worst cases of Piles 
and Dyspepsia, &c. 

‘I have been afilicted for some time with the livercomplaint, 
having pain in my side, weakness in back and stomach. and 
dyspepsia I have taken over one dozen boxes Wright’sI V. 
and Brandreth’s Pills, but continued to grow worse; and was 
so reduced that I despaired of ever gaining relief I then tried 
Dr. Smith’s Sugar Coated Improved I. V_ Pills, and before I 
finished the second box, my pains and dyspepsia had disap- 
peared. My food now digests well, and 1 am able to attend to 
my family duties. Several of my friends have since taken the 
pills for bad coughs. and have found great relief from them, 

Mrs. Otis S. Wuitney, No. 9 Myrtle St. 

Boston, May 9th, 1845.’ 

The directions and treatment of the diseases ascompany each 
box. Price 25 cents per box. 

No ‘ Sugar Coated Pills’ can be genuine without the signa- 
ture of the sole inventor, G BENJAMIN SMITH, M.D, 
President of the New York College of Health, upon every box. 

Offices devoted exclusively to the sale of this medicine, No. 
179 GREENWICH STREET, New York, and No.2 WATER 
STREET, Boston. 

C3 Also for sale in all the villages and towns in the New 
England States. 36—4t 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


PRATT, WOODFORD & Co., 
No. 82 Wall Street, New York, 


And sold by Booksellers throughout the United States. 


THE attention of Superintendents of Schools, Teachers, and 
all persons interested in promoting good education, is in- 
vited to the following class-books for common schools and acad- 


mies 

OLNEY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.—The 
large and increased sale of this work would warrant the pub- 
lishers in offering it as the opinion of a great body of experi- 
mental teachers, that it is ‘the best school geography ever pub- 
lished,’ and that the plan has borne and will bear the test of 
time. Encouraged by the general approval bestowed upon the 
new atlas, and at the solicitation of many teachers of common 
schools, the publishers will add hereafter a Map of the Roman 
Empirg, anda Map of Ancient Gresce, comprising almost 
the entire portion of the world known to the ancients; for the 
convenience of those studying ancient history. The price of 
the work, which is now very low compared to its execution, 
will not be increased ? 

OLNEY’S INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPAY is designed 
for young children, to precede the above. 

BENTLEY’S PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK, executed in 
a style so superior and attractive as to place it beyond compar- 
ison with the spelling books in common use. 

HE SCHOOL AND FAMILY DICTIONARY, by Rev. F. 
H. Gallaudet and Rev. H. Hooker. Perhaps no school book 
ever prepared is so well fitted to succeed the spelling book, and 
advance the pupil in sure and solid improvement, as this. The 
plan is new, and adapted to exercise the mind in various ways 
without overtasking it, and the knowledge gained is such as to 
be constantly useful. It is warmly recommended by almost all 
the persons of high standing among the friends of education in 
this country. 

COMSTOCK’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.--The large and 
increasing sale of this work in all parts of the country, is good 
evidence of the estimation in which it is held, e same au- 
thor has published a series of works on the sciences. as is gen- 
erally known, including Elements of Chemistry, The Young 
Botanist, Elements of Botany, including vegetable physiolo: 
and a description of common plants, Outlines of Geology, Ele. 
ments of Mineralogy, and Physiology for Schools and Families, 
the subject of which is beginning to be regarded as literally of 
vital importance to mankind. 

BULLIONS’ SERIES OF GRAMMARS.—The publishers 
have the pleasure of receiving almost constantly new testimo- 
nials of the excellence of these books. They are finding their 
way into schovuls and academies in every State, as teachers have 
an opportunity to examine them. The series of books by Dr. 
Bullions comprises— 

PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMARS AND 
COMPOSITION, for Young Beginners. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR. 

THE LATIN READER, with an Introduction on the Idioms 
of the Latin Language, an improved Vocabulary, and Exercises 
in Latin prose composition. on a new plan. 

THE FIRST SIX BOOKS OF CSAR’S COMMENTA.- 
RIES on the Gallic War. ‘Cesar is usually and with great 
propriety ataong the first books put into the hands of pupils 
commencing the study of Latin. In adapting a portion of this 
work as well as the Latin Reader to his Latin Grammar, the 
chief object of the editor has been to lead the student, in the 
beginning of his course, to a minute and thorough acquaintance 
with the wd oy of the language.’ 

THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR. 

A GREEK READER is in preparation. 

SPENCER’S LATIN LESSONS for young beginners, intro- 
ductory to Bullions’ Latin Grammar and Reader 

COOPER’S VIRGIL, with copious notes, mythological, bio- 
graphical, historical, geographical, phil hical, ast ical, 
critical. and explana 

OLN 











lanatory, in English ¥ 
NEY’S NATIONAL PRECEPTOR, or Selections in prose 

and poetry, &c., designed to improve the scholar In reading 
and speaking, and to impress the minds of youth with senti- 
ments of piety and virtue. 

KIRKHAM’S SYSTEM OF ELOCUTION. 

ir Copies of the abore works for examination may be had | 
of Messra. Gould, Kendall § Lincoln, 59 Washington Street, 

joston. 35—3t 





Church Organ for Sale. 








Wwe the subscribers, havine established ourselves in busi- 
ness as ORGAN BUILDERS, respectfully solicit a share | 
of the public patronage. We have facilities for the building of | 
reg Organs of the larvest size, also for the Chapel and the | 
‘arlor at our extensive manufactory, on Ca 
Nashua Street, Boston. P iliiebuuadiild | 
N. B. We have forsalea LARGE CHURCH ORGAN, 
lately in Rev. Dr. Beecher’s church, Salem Street, the same 
having been put in perfect order 
SIMMONS & McINTIRE. 
WirtraM RB. D. Simmons, 


Tuomas McInting. wtf 
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Boston, July 17, 1845. 
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Washington Street, 3392 
JOSEPH P. TITCOMB, 


IMPORTER OF 


CROCKERY, CHINA & GLASS WARE, | 
Knives and Forks, and Britannia Ware, | 


| 


WHOLESALZ AND RETAIL DEALER IN 
Solar Lamps, Chandeliers, Girandoles, 
CLOCKS, VASES, CASTORS, TEA-TRAYS, | 
DOOR PLATES, &e. | 
NO. 332 WASHINGTON ST. 


Chickering’s Piano Forte building, 7 
nearly opposite Lamb Tave 5 Boston. 
try~Lamps and Britannia Ware of al! kinds repaired ay 
17—6m 





HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


ABLE Cutlery, Waiters, Britannia, Wooden Tin and Iron | 
Wares, in great variety, for sale by H. E. LINCOLN, at | 
. . 
Furnishing Warehouse, 
336 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. | 
Under Chickering’s Piano Forte Rooms. 20—3m 





his 


Charles H. Blanchard, 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE, 


Ne: 3 TREMONT TEMPLE, (formerty Theatre) 
i opposite Tremont House, whee are constantly Kept a great 
variety of articles of the best quality ar 
as are required fora Geatleman's Wardre 
ling, vig: —Stocks, Ready-made Linen, S si 
ton, Woolen, Worsted. Buck, Linen and sie Toread Gloves, 
White and Colored Paris Kid Gloves, We Merino, Vigeaia, 
Silk, and Worsted Half Hose, lialian 511k fancy and plain Cra 
Wats, Satin do., Silk, Mohair and Satin plainand figured Scarfe, 
English, Canton, Calcutta and American Pocket Haodkereh 
in the piece and hemmed. Cotton Shirts, with Linen Collare 
and Bosoms, from $1 to $2- Linen de. from $3 to 4. Linea 
Collars, from 124 to 37} cents = Linen Bosoms, 25 cents to $1. 
Woolen Merino, Cotton, Angola and Lamb's Wool Under- 
shirts and Drawers, trom 7S ceats to $2.25. Dressing Gowns, 
Ke. Xe Feb, 20. 


PRACTICAL DENTISTRY. 


AT the old and celebrated Deata! Establishment of Dr. S. 
*% STOCKING, Ne 266 Washingion Street, corner of Av 














Silk, Cot 











on Place, Boston he public are assured, that at the above 
place every branch of surgical and mechanical dentistry te in 
full tide of operation, and at prices, too fifty per cent iess than 
operations of equal value can be hed in this or any other city 


in the Union he many valuable improvements that ingeau 


ity and skill have brought oul at this estadlishment. render it 





ove of the best resorts for dental operations in the whole coun- 
try. While the profession are generally satisfied with theo 
ries and modes of treatment that have long since been laid 
aside as worthless, having no C'aim on the confidence of aa 
enlightened community, Dr Shas the satisfaction of saying, 





that his present mode of operation leages the moet rigid 
tests that pathological science can bring fur its overthrow 
Many and serious evils have arisen from the usual method pur 








sued by dentists in setting Leech on plate and pivot, they are 
loo numerous to be noticed in a Common Kewspaper advertise 
ment; such work however Carries with i its own condemmato 
ry marks—a few of which are, an i!! adaptation of the work to 


the mouth, and consequently ao unstable, rattling condition 
when masticating food—a tendency to irritate and inflame the 
gums—a« pungent, disagreeable taste of brass aud copper, that 
Vitiates the favor of the most palatable and delicious food—the 
galvanic effect produced by the combination of so many differ. 
ent metals in the mouth, some of which are of the baser ki 

to save expense;—and above all. an offensive and poisoned 
breath which being inhaled, acte directly on the frail and deli- 
cate tissues of the lungs, producing pulmonary affections and 
their fatal consequences, These are some of the positive evile 


that are produced by the work of too many dentists of the pres | 


ent day, which have rendered the wearing of artificial teeth so 
much to be dreaded. The public however may be assured that 
Dr. S. in the most effectual manner has removed the above- 
named objections that have been justly argued against the use 
of artificial teeth, by the perfect adaptation of the whole work 
to the mouth—the purity of the gold in the plate—the entire 
exclusion of brass and copper from the solder—the ease with 
which the work may be removed at 
uniform firmness and stability of the whole in masticating food 


—and in the beauty and life-like appearance of the teeth, in | 


their shape, shade and articulation. As it is the province of 
the dentist to arrest decay in teeth in its first stages, and pre- 
serve them by filling either with gold or some other proper 


substance, Dr. 8. will give especiad attention to this branch of | 


| 


his profession ; assuring those who are disposed to avail them: 
selves of his services, that there is but ome way that filling 
teeth can be made efficient, in saving them, and but few among 
the hundreds who roam the country and infest the citles under 
the name of dentists, know any thing about it. Single teeth 
will also be set on silver or gold pivots, where the stumps will 
admit of it, that will render them ten-foldfirmer than the usual 
way of setting on wood, and entirely free from the taint that 
the wood produces, by absorbing and retaining the liquors ot 
the mouth. Extracting, cleansing, regulating, and all other 
operations connected with the profession, will be performed in 
a skilful, careful and thorough manner, and warranted. Whole 
sets of teeth with false gums. as well asentire upper sets on the 
principle of atmospheric pressure, that will give entire satisfac. 
tion, will be made at the shortest possible notice. Dr S. would 
also inform those whose misfortune it has been to have a cleft, 
or deficient palate and roof, so as to affect the articulation, that 
they can have a proper remedy in the application of an artificial 
palate, made either from gold, silver, or porcelain, and at @ 
price ga the means of those in moderate circumstances. 
23-—6m 





Tower’s Intellectual Algebra. 


[HE plan ofthis work is altogether new—it contemplates the 
improvement in the mode of teaching Algebra, that Colburn 
introduced into Arithmetic some twenty years ago, viz , by oral 
exercises, in which all the operations are limited to such small 
numbers as not to embarrass the reasoning powers but on the 
inductive plan, to lead the pupil, understandingly, step by 
step, to higher mental efforts. * * We think its merits will 
be Rand to entitle it to admission into our schools as a valuable 
aid to the teachers in giving instruction in Algebra to our 
youthful readers.— Boston Duily Journal 
Charlestown, July 8, 1845. 

Mr. Tower,—Dear Sir,--Your work on ‘Intellectual Alge- 
bra’ we have examined with much interest, and a high degree 
of pleasure. The idea of the work isexcellent, and the arrange- 
ment, we think, is good. It is the first book of the kind that 
we have seen, and it appears to be well calculated to supply a 
deficiency in the class of books for the intellectual training of 
the youthful mind. A more interesting, useful and important 
work could hardly have been devised, and it cannot fail, we 
think, to meet the approbation of teachers and friends of educa- 
tion. Very respecttully, P. H. Sweerser, 
Principal of Grammar Dep’t of Harvard School. 

Janie H. Forses, 

Principal of Grammar Dep't of Warren School. 


ALKBR, 
Principal of Grammar Dep’t of Winthrop School. 
Charlestown, July 19, 1845. 
We have examined. carefully and with much satisfaction, 
Tower’s * Intellectual Algebra,’ which bears the same relation 
to the Algebraic text-books in common use, as that sustained 
by * Colburn’s First Lessons’ to previous treatises upon Arith- 
metic—and we think that every one who has made use of that 
excellent work, cannot fail to regard this as the highest com- 
mendation. We are highly gratified to learn that the Trustees 
have introduced the work into the schorls under our care, 
Bensamin F. Tween, 
Principal of Bunker Hill School. 
Joserpu T Swan, 
Principal of Mathematical Dep’t of Warren School. 
Sracy Baxrar, 
Principal of Mathematical Dep’t of Winthrop School. 
From Professor Forbes, Cirul Engineer. formerly Princi; 
of the High Schoot in Lowell, 4 ” 
Lowell, July 21, 1845. 
Dagar Sir.— I haveexamined your ‘ Intellectual Algebra’ with 
interest, and I believe it wiil be found hiebly useful in giving 
to the young habits of thinking attentively, and of reasoning 
with precision, two of the most desirable results of education. 
Your —— is the wh hes kind that I have seen. F 
ery respect fi ours, ‘RANKLIN Fonses. 
David B Tower, Eq. 
Salem, July 12, 1845. 


D. B Towser, Esq.—Dear Sir,—] have examined with some 
attention your ‘ Intellectual Algebra.’ [think the plan of the 
work is excellent; and so far as [ have examined, the filling up 
is equally good. T suspect you have done for Algebra a service 
not very unlike what Colburn did for Arithmetic when he pub- 
lished his ‘ First Lessons.’ I have reqeested our School Com- 
mittee to allow me to put It into the hands of our Junior Class, 
preparatory to the study of Sherwin. [lf permitted to use it, I 
can speak of its merits six months hence with more confidence 
than | can at present. 

Yours, very respectfully, Ruervs Potnam, 
Principal of Bowditch English High School, Salem. 
31 Published by SAXTON & KELT, 133 Washington St. 





Parables of Spring. 


A ROOK for the country and all who love it. B . iL 
Gasseau, Professor in the Evangelical Theolugical School 
of Geneva, and author of ‘Theopneusty, or the Inspiration of 
the Scriptures.’ Translated by Rev. R. Turnbull. Just pub- 
lished by the New Engtand S. 8. Union 
* This little book will be perused with interest and profit by 
all those who delight to draw from the analogy of nature fresh 
corroborations of the authenticity of holy writ, and who recog- 
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HOT AIR FURNACES, 

FOR HEATING RUILDINGS 
A SILVER Metal wa 
*5 Bahibition and Fair tot 
'@ Want of the beet 
ly requested to call 









J \o ibese Farmeces at the late 
Ruiders end « Ot ders 
© Ver are Terpeet ites 
+ ehamine Ree tate imp 
provements in bis Patent Lever Pureaces, A very large 
number of these furnaces are in successtyl operation ta» ibe New 
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Removal. 
r Fe. PACKARD 
AS removed fry I stand, corner of Mik end Devon 
I shire Street, to No 62 Feoenat Sraget, opposite Sullivae 
Piace, where he is in hopes he will be able to accommuadate iy 
! who may wish to paironize him, muck tet 


m his 


customers. and all 
ter than at his old stand 

He intends to keep a cood assortment of the following arth 
Cles, both new and second-hand 








Rureavs, Chairs of all kinds, Wooden Ware 

| Redsteads, Carpets, Tin Ware $ 
Sofas, Rue Crockery W 
Tables, Looking Glasses, pment ses 
Reds, Refricerators Tron Ware, 
Feathers, Rathing Tube, Cooking Stowea, 

| Mattresses, Brass & Woolen Clocks Air Tight Sores, 
Comforters, Cylinder & other Stoves, Stove Pipe, 
Quilts, Grates, Fire Frames, &e. 


| Cash paid for the above named articles or exchanged Thaw 
who are about commencing housekeeping are requested to cal 
| at his place, where they will be able to Gnd all the arlicies they 
| May want at one place, and thus save themeeives much trouble 

and some money 

On hand, a large lot of second-hand Pew Cushions 

Kalves and Forks to let, Aleo, attention given to appralelag 
Furniture. v6-—Sa 





| 


New Style French Shirts, 
wits Yoke Nock and coat sleeves. made to order, by leav 
ing the measure with the subecriber, All kinds of ready 
antly on hand, vig:—Cotton and Linen Shine 





new style Standing Byron Collar, a low, neat article firet in 
thecity; Linen Stitched Collar tor 12) cents; from twelve or 
twenty different styles Shirts, Bosoms and Collars of all pat 
ternsand styles and honest prices, at C H BLANCHARIVS 
Gaxtiewen's Foanismixe Stone, No. 3 Tremont Temple (for- 
merly Theatre), opposite Tremont House, nm 





Boarding at Jamaica Plain. 


A FAMILY can be pleasantly accommodated in Jamaica 
Plain with good board io a delightfully eltuated house; og 
a few single gentlemen and ladies can have rooms The Rall- 
road is only a few minutes’ walk from the house, 
reasonable. Miss Smith ts permitted to refer to Rev J O, 
Choules, Mr. Manning, and Mr. Withertee. lu 


Collars! Collars!—New Style! 
ANOTHER lot just received of Low Standing Collars, from 
two to three inches space forthe chin,—all the style with 


oung men; at BLANCHARD’S Gentlemen's Furoishing More, 
0 3 Tremont Temple, opposite Tremont House, 7 








WATERMAN’S 


KITCHEN FURNISHING ROOMS, 
No. 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle, and 73 Court St, 


HOSE on the eve of house-keeping wil! find at thie esta 
lishment every thing appertaining to a well-furnished 
kitchen (the foundation of all good house keeping), with cate 
logues of his extensive assortment to facilitate ia making a 
judicious selection—also the celebrated 





BOSTON BATHING PAN, 

AND 
PATENT PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, 
utensils which reduce the cost and trouble of bathing to a de- 
gree that enables all toenjoy the luxury and health ever at- 


tendant on those who practise daily ablution over the whole 
surface of the body. 22—ly 





QUESTION BOOK 


THE CHRISTIAN MIRACLES, 


(HE Question Book on Christian Miracles, designed for Sab- 
bath schools and Bible classes, prepared by Rev, Lamurt. 
Porter, of Lowell, has just ireved from the press. ond is now 
for sale by the publisher. and at the Bookstores of Gould, Ken- 
dall & Lincoln, New England Sabbath Behoo! Depository, Wil- 
liam D. Ticknor, and ‘ames Loring, Boston, 

The object of this book is, to direct the attention of Chris 
tians, and of the young in particular, to the Miracles wrought 
by our Lord Jesus Christ. The Miracles are divided into seven 
distinct classes, and each lesson embraces a epect e 
which makes the bock truly a Topical Book, Forty-four of 
the most wonderful Miracles of the Redeemer are examined, 
and over ove hundred interesting eubjects are incidentally tm 
troduced. A valuable map of Palestine connected with the 
work, shows the places where the Miracles were wroug bt and 
copious notes enable the teacher to enewer with care the more 
difficult questions, There are fifty-three les-ons, whieh will 
employ a school a full year, and at the close of cach lesson are 
two verses of hymos, selected with great care, to be sung by 
the pupils. 








CLAGBIPICATION, 
The First Class of Miracles—Sickness, 
1. The Centurion’s Servant. | 6, A Mon with the Dropsy, 
2. A Man sick of the Paley 7. Ten Lepers: 
3. Peter’s Mother-in-law. &. A Noblemon's Son. 
4. A Leper. 9. General Questions, 
5. A Woman with an Issue. 
Second Class of Miracles— Bodily Drfeets. 

1, A Blind Man. 6 A Deafand Dumb Man, 
2. Two Blind Men. 7. An lofirm Woman, 
3. A Man born Blind. 8, Matehos’ Rar. 
4, Two Blind Beggars. 9. & diseased Cripple. 
6. Aman witha withered hand | 10, General Questions. 

Third Class of Miraclese—Demoniace Cured. 
1. A Demoniac Boy. 5. Blind and Dumb Demoniac. 
2. A Demoniac Man. 6. Two Gereesene Demouiace, 
3. A Demonine Girl. 7 General Questions. 
4. A Dumb Demoniac. 

Fourth Class of Miracles—the Dead Raised, 
1. The Ruler’s Daughter. 4. Seaus Christ. 
2. The Widow's Son. 5. General Questions. 
3. Lazarus, 





nize in the smiling landscape, and the animating spirit of na- 
ture, the impress of the guardian and guide of their livea—their 
heavenly Father.’—Bap. Lepy Sposa 

Also, ‘ Right and Wrong, illustrated in a series of Letters to 
Children ’ 

* This book is admirebly adapted to children, conveying in a 
familiar and attractive story, the great moral principles, so im- 
portant to impress on the minds ef the young. The smallest 
‘child can here be made to understand the guilt or innocence 
an action; to discriminate between the action itself and the 
motive which originated it. It commends itself highly to all 

rents who are desirous of erecting a high moral standard in 
the minds of their children.’—Bap. Register. 

‘This is a pretty little book of 80 pages, adjusted to the ca- 
pacities of children—well adapted to excite their attention and 
exert on them a good, sound, moral and religious influence.’ 

Zion’s Advocate, 

35 H. S WASHBURN, Agent, 79 Cornhill. 


Fifth Class of Miracles, of which Human Beings are not the 
aubjects. 


2. A Multitude Fed. 7. Great draught of Fishes. 
3. Loaves and Fishes. 8. Wonderful Firbing. 
4. A Barren Fig-tree. | 9 Tribute Money 
5. A Tempest Caimed. 10. General 
Sixth Class of Miracles—at and after the Aacension of Chriat. 
1. The Ascension. 4. The Deliverance of Peter, 
2. The Day of Pentecost. 5. General Questions. 
8. The Conversion of Saul. 
Seventh Class of Miraclea—Predictiona, 
1. The Anointing 4. Resurrection of Christ, 
2. Destruction of the Temple. | 5. Generai Questions, 
3, Crucifixion of Christ, 6. Questions for Review. 
The publisher will send books to superintendents and teach 
jon, when requested 


1, Water changed into Wine. | 6. Walking on the Sea. 





The Young Ladies’ Class Book. 


A SELECTION OF LESSONS FOR READING, IN PROSE 
AND VERSE. 


BY EBENEZER BAILEY, A. M. 
Late Principal of the Young Ladies’ High School, Boston. 


From Principals of the Public Schools for Females, Boston, 


GENTLEMEN,—We have examined the Young Ladies’ Class 
Book with interest and pleasure; with interest, because 
we have felt the want of a reading book expressly designed for 
the use of females; and with pleasure, because we have found 
it well adapted to supply the deficiency. In the selections for 
a reader designed for boys, the eloquence of the bar, the pulpit 
and the forum may be laid under heavy contribution; but such 
selections, we Conceive, are out of place in a book designed for 
females. We have been pleased, therefore, to observe, that in 
the Young Ladies’ Class Book such pieces are rare. The high 
toned morality, the freedom from sectarianiem, the taste, rich- 
ness and adaptation of the selections, added to the neatness of 
its external appearance, must commend it to all; while the 
practical teacher will not fail to observe that diversity of style, 
together with those peculiar points, the want of which, few. 
who have not felt, know how to supply. 
Respecttully yours, Baryum Figip, 
R G. Parker, 
Abraham Anvaews, 
Cuanres Fox. 
Published by GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
aA 59 Washington Street. 





New and Beautiful Series of Ju- 
venile Works. 


AXTON & KELT announce to the public that they publish 
to-day the first sumber of a new and elegant series of Juve- 
nile books, written by Mrs. E Oakes Smith, entitled, Storres, 
Not For Goop Cuitpren, Non Bap Cuitoren, sut por Kean 
Cuitoren, and dedicated ‘to the mothers of our country, who 
are willing that nature should develop her sweet work in her 
own sweet way ,without forcing it into precocious development.’ 
Put up in the 32mo form. 160 pages, and fully illustrated, from 
drawings by G. W. O. Billings. 
No. 1, The True Child (now ready) plain 3le, gilt 27 he. 
No. 2, The Dandelion (ready soon) plain Bic. gilt 374c. 
No. 3, The Moss Cup (io press) plain 3ic, gilt 374 
Saxton & Kelt have also just published Oxactes op Smax- 
SPEARE, with a selection of Aphorisms from the same author. 
Edited by Robert Hamilton, | vol. 32mo cloth, gilt edges, 3le 
Tur Marve.owga, a new and splendid Auwaual for 1546, em- 
bellished with seven superb engravings, and bound in elegant 
emboased morocco. Address the publishers, 
35 SAXTON & KELT, 133 Washiagion St. 


The Method of Grace. 


THE Method of Grace. in the Holy Spirit's applying to the 
Souls of Men the Eternal Redemption contrived by the 
Father and accomplished by the Son. A sequel to ‘The Foun 
tain of Life, or Christ in hie Essential and Mediatorial Glory.’ 
By Rev. John Flavel. Just published by the American Tract 
Society, and for sale at their Depository, No. 23 Cornhill. 
HK SETH BLIsS, Agent. 





Deering & Greenleaf, 
NO. 94 WASHINGTON STREET, 


HAVE POR SALe 





R'c# Fancy Satin Scarfs, Ponges hdk fe. 
™ Plain wad ae | White Silk ae 
‘* Brocade ** 6s Liven Hdets 
* ie © - “ si Figured, 
« Stn os o a a Bordered, 
“ Pisured Silk Kid Gloves, 
“ Corded ** - buck 
Watered “ Chamoia 
" &riped * S Black Silk 
‘* Fancy Satin Cravats, China sip 
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* Striped ‘* «* Spring Glowes. every style 
Fancy Silk os Ready male Ener — 
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Twilled “* = 
Italian oe 
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ing Style “* 
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ere for i Price $12 50 
dred. NL DAYTON 
Lowell, May. wo 


BRITANNIA, CROCKERY, GLASS, 
CHINA WARES. 








E. B. MASON, 


(Late E. B. MeLaughtin) 

| At CHINA HALL, No. 24 Hanover Street, neat Court Mt. 
| Boston, has lately opened a large stock of new goods ie 
| the above line His store is #2 by 33 feet, which ene’ bem 
| Lo exhibit a most extensive assortment. Prices lew ter ready 
| cash, at wholesale or retail Gop 28-64 














Patent Lightning Conductors. 
An Inprovement on Dr. King's Plan. 


THE subscriber has now been ten years In the business of 
erecting Conductors. and specimens of his work tm - 
seen on the Buaker Hill Mooument, the ne 
vard University, and on many churches and d 
| this vicinity, and in various parte of the New 
| He can give the highest references, beth aa to the j 
his plan of protection. andef hie ability to execute the work 
He ta the inventor and patentee of the most approved kind of, 
Conductors, which have met the approbation of « great number 
of scientific mea. His roome are at No 30 Cornhill, where 
persone wishing to feel secure for themeclves and their families 
from the diesstrous effects of lightaing are lavited to call ead 
examine for themselves. WM. A ORCUTT 
2 Baccesor to Dr Wm. Kine. 











BLACK GERMAN CLOTHS. 
Lyman (, Gaskell, 


NO. 33 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
H*s received a complete assortment of German Clothe oer 
Dress Coats, the colores of which are eure to be 





Also, 

German and French Doeskins, 
of various qualiiies, aed comtalr jag equally as fast covetens be 
broadcioths. Likewtee, 

Heavy Boiled Preneh Satias, 
the very best article for Veate io the market. 

LIGHT DOESKINS. LIGHT CASSIMERES. DARE 
AND LIGHT VEBTINGS, DHRILLISGS, 
GAMBROONS, &., 

Sat a emall advance from cost. ” 

eet 


all of which will be eo} 


—— an 


Patent Holian Piano Fortes 


ANUPACTURED, either with or withoet tree ly 
M ariety of Grush, by the euteceitere, ae aie 
sole proprietors of the patent for Masanchuset ts. Thee “ss 
wieh dt ae ate invited to call at or 
and 06 Washingion & , Boston tactrument 
as shove ie warranted to give entiefectiow ote ee pane 
ey will be refunded on demand, Copies at _ 

Fo ae ee nes ie mat ot wae 
> bbe mes ohee 
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